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EDUCATION BILLS IN THE 71ST CONGRESS 


Three bills providing for the extension of the sphere of influ- 
ence of the Federal Government in the field of education were 
introduced during the first session of the Seventy-First Congress. 
They are as follows: (1) the Capper-Robsion Bill (S. 1586 and 
H. R. 10); (2) the Brand Bill (H. R. 2570); (3) the Glover Bill 
(H. R. 3140). 

The Capper-Robsion Bill is the old “Education Bill” in a 
slightly different form. It has been successively known as the 
Smith Bill, the Smith-Towner Bill, the Towner-Sterling Bill, the 
Sterling-Reed Bill, and the Curtis-Reed Bill. Now it is sponsored 
by Representative John M. Robsion, of the 11th Kentucky Dis- 
trict, and Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas. It calls for the 
creation of “an Executive Department to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Public Education, to aid and encourage the public schools 
and promote the public educational facilities of the Nation.” The 
principal points of the Capper-Robsion Bill are the following. It 
provides: 

(1) That a Department of Public Education be created with 
a Secretary of Education at an annual salary of $15,000, an assist- 
ant secretary at an annual salary of $7,500 per year, a number of 
specialists, and the necessary clerical help. 

(2) That the Federal Bureau of Education be transferred to 
the new Department. 

(3) That investigations shall be conducted to show the condi- 
tion and progress of education in the several states and terri- 
tories. These shall cover such fields as rural education, elemen- 
tary education, secondary education, higher education, etc. 

(4) That Congress provide suitable quarters for the Depart- 
ment. 
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(5) That the sum of $1,500,000 be appropriated annually for 
the expenses of the Department. 

(6) That a National Council on Education be created to con- 
sult and advise with the Secretary of Education on subjects relat- 
ing to the promotion and development of education in the United 
States, to be composed of the several state superintendents of 
education, with meetings once a year, the members to serve with- 
out remuneration. 

The Brand Bill, sponsored by Representative Charles Brand, of 
the 7th Ohio District, is intended “to aid in the reduction of taxes 
on farm lands and to promote elementary education in rural areas 
of the United States, and to cooperate with the States in the pro- 
motion of these objectives.” It provides: 

(1) That the sum of $100,000,000 be appropriated annually for 
a period of two years, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be paid to the states for the purpose of co- 
operating in the payment of the salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
principals, and other school expenses in rural areas. 

(2) That the provisions of the Act be administered by a re- 
sponsible state official, usually the state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

(3) That appropriations be allotted to each state in the pro- 
portion which the rural school population of that state bears to 
the total rural school population of the United States, according 
to the Census of 1930. 

(4) That for the purposes of the Act “elementary education” 
is defined as consisting of grades one to nine, however organized. 
The definition of “rural” as laid down by the U. S. Census is 
accepted and “rural school pupils” are considered to be all chil- 
dren between the ages of 7 and 14. 

(5) That any appropriation of Federal aid to a state shall be 
contingent upon the state providing an equal sum out of the 
state treasury for the purpose of the Act. Each state may have 
a plan for the administration of the Federal aid provided in the 
Act, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to 
whether such plan is deemed to be economical and efficient. 

(6) That the Act is to be administered by the United States 
Department of the Interior. 

The Glover Bill, sponsored by Representative D. D. Glover, 6th 
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Arkansas District, is slightly different from the Brand Bill, in 
that it defines elementary education as consisting of grades one 
to twelve, however organized, and provides for instruction in sub- 
sidized schools in the elementary principles of agriculture, horti- 
culture, stock and poultry raising, and domestic science. It also 
provides that in its administration it shall not “in any way inter- 
fere with each state in the full and free control of its schools.” 

A measure must have effective support in order to reach the 
floor of the House or Senate. For this reason, there is not much 
to fear from the measure introduced by Mr. Glover, since it has 
not been indorsed by the National Education Association. Most 
educators know that the great driving force behind any measure 
looking to the creation of a Federal Department of Education is 
the N. E. A. The campaign is already under way. Pamphlets 
and broadsides calling for active support of the Capper-Robsion 
and Brand measures are now being distributed. The groundwork 
is being laid for the great drive during the second session of the 
Seventy-first Congress, which opens in December. 

The November issue of the Journal of the N. E. A. carries an 
announcement to the effect that the reorganization of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education will not in any way affect the N. E. A. legis- 
lative program. It closes with the significant comment, “Every 
improvement in the Office of Education is a step toward the ulti- 
mate objective.” The Capper-Robsion Bill differs radically from 
its predecessor, the Curtis-Reed Bill, in that it calls for the crea- 
tion of a Department of Public Education. The new plan of attack 
calls for an offensive which will make it appear that opposition 
to the bill is opposition to the public school. All propaganda will 
glorify the “little red school house” as the symbol of the public 
school system. A clause has been included in the bill which reads 
to the effect that the measure is intended “to aid and encourage 
the public schools.” This new development in the drive for a 
Federal Department of Education is extremely significant, and 
brings out into the open a movement which has been shaping 
itself for some time. The proponents of the “Public Education 
Bill” intend to secure its enactment at any cost. In the desperate 
straits in which they find themselves, they have gone to unheard- 
of extremes in trying to secure support which, though it has 
proved its effectiveness, would not be considered worthy of con- 
sideration by any group motivated by high principles. 
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It would seem on first inspection that the effort to make the 
Capper-Robsion measure pertain only to public education would 
place at a disadvantage those private educational agencies which 
have so effectively opposed the passage of the measure. But this 
is not altogether true. As citizens, private educators have a vital 
interest in all that pertains to the welfare of American education. 
Even Catholics, with their far-flung system of schools, have found 
it impossible to care for more than fifty per cent of their children. 
The public schools of the country care for the remainder. Surely, 
as American citizens who contribute to the support of the public 
schools, and as the parents of children enrolled in such schools, 
they have a vital interest in the fate of any measure looking to 
the establishment of a Federal Department of Education. In try- 
ing to place private educators at a disadvantage, the N. E. A. over- 
reached itself, in that it has endorsed the contemptible campaign 
methods of those who, though they hold the balance of power, 
should be beneath the consideration of true educators in their 
efforts to achieve their purpose. Perhaps it would be only fair to 
trace the development of this new phase of the N. E. A. cam- 
paign. It must be borne in mind that we are now discussing the 
Capper-Robsion Bill. 

The N. E. A. officiais responsible for the prosecution of the 
organization’s legislative program are opportunists of the first 
order. They are resourceful, courageous, and fanatically devoted 
to the fortunes of the Education Bill. When the Smith-Towner 
Bill brought down a storm of protest on their heads because of 
the $100,000,000 appropriation feature, they revamped it with the 
hope of securing a federal enactment of some sort. They consist- 
ently opposed measures looking to the reorganization of govern- 
ment departments during the Harding and Coolidge administra- 
tions. When it was clear that opposition was based on the belief 
that a Federal Department of Education of any sort would ulti- 
mately spell federal control, they decided to draw up a bill so 
worded that opposition to it would brand opponents as enemies 
of the public school. In other words, American devotion to “the 
little red school house” was to be appealed to so as to remove a 
type of opposition that had proved exceedingly effective. 

They experienced no difficulty in securing sponsors in Congress. 
It is significant that the Capper-Robsion Bill is sponsored in the 
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Senate by a senator who is not a member of the Committee which 
will be called upon to consider a report on the bill. Senator Cap- 
per’s interest is pure nominal, and proceeds from his well-known 
devotion to all matters concerning rural and child welfare. It 
was necessary to secure a man in the House who would not hesi- 
tate to brand all Catholic opposition to the bill as proceeding 
from opposition to the public schools. Even a casual examination 
of the hearings on the Curtis-Reed Bill during the Seventieth Con- 
gress shows that Mr. Robsion is just the man for the job. When- 
ever a representative of a Catholic organization appeared before 
the committee, he repeatedly tried to switch the discussion to a 
debate on the supposed opposition of Catholics to public schools. 
More than once during the hearings Mr. Robsion’s bickerings 
approached the point of heckling. He is active in Masonic circles 
and is only too willing to carry forward the Education Bill pro- 
gram of the Scottish Rite Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction. 
It is significant that Mr. Robsion and not Senator Capper was 
chosen to address the National Education Association during its 
convention last July at Atlanta, Georgia. In his address he did 
not hesitate again to brand all opponents of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Education measure as enemies of the public school. Like 
many other proponents of the numerous Education Bills that have 
appeared before Congress, he is a firm believer in the effective- 
ness of educational fiats. The nationalist school of thought never 
produced a more ardent disciple. Mr. Robsion is just the type 
of sponsor the N. E. A. needs for the guidance of its new pet in 
the halls of Congress. 

The new alignment is perhaps an after-effect of the last presi- 
dential campaign. In previous N. E. A. campaigns it has been 
well known that Miss Charl Williams, Legislative Secretary of 
the N. E. A., has had the full support of the Scottish Rite Masons 
of the Southern Jurisdiction. The New Age, official organ of the 
Supreme Council, 33rd Degree Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction, continues to advocate the passage of the 
Federal Department of Education measure. In almost every 
issue of this magazine one can find an editorial or article en- 
dorsing the N. E. A. program. Some of the writers are not at all 
hesitant about giving choice names to opponents of the Educa- 
tion Bill. At a recent meeting in Washington of the educational 
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committee of the Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite Masons, 
Southern Jurisdiction, a strong endorsement of the Capper-Rob- 
sion Bill was adopted. This group of Masons has, in recent years, 
contributed over $100,000 to the campaign fund of the Legislative 
Commission of the N. E. A. 

But another element has been introduced into the situation 
which is indeed deplorable. We refer to the activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the Fellowship Forum. It is well known in Wash- 
ington that Senator Sterling, one of the sponsors of the Sterling- 
Reed Bill, after his retirement from the Senate, actively identified 
himself with the Fellowship Forum. This disreputable journal is 
now carrying on an intensive publicity campaign in behalf of the 
Capper-Robsion Bill. A letter mailed from the office of the Fellow- 
ship Forum lately appeals to all patriotic Americans to work for 
the passage of the Robsion Public School Bill, which, “if passed, 
will afford every child in the United States at least a grammar 
school education, thereby perpetuating The Little Red School- 
house—the bulwark of religious and civil liberty in America.” The 
editor then goes on to state that opposition to the bill comes from 
only one sourcee—The Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 

In a scrapbook placed on display at the Education Bill booth at 
the 1929 N. E. A. Department of Superintendence Meeting in 
Cleveland, three editorials from the Fellowship Forum were found. 
The issues of the Fellowship Forum used were those of January 
12 and 19. A front-page display in scare type with the heading, 
“Foreign-Minded Group Continues Fight on Education Bill,” had 
been clipped from the issue of January 12. An editorial entitled 
“Where We Stand—A Declaration of Principles,” had been taken 
from the same issue. The third release was also a front-page dis- 
play from the issue of the 19th. The caption, in scare type, was 
“Rome Successfully Blocks Public School Bill.” Inquiry at the 
booth established the fact that the scrap books had been placed on 
display at the meetings of the state units of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and had been prepared at N. E. A. headquarters. 
Rather strange tactics for an organization which includes a great 
body of Catholic public school teachers in its membership. 

Most of the money for the new offensive for a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education will come from the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Below are given for a period of years the total expendi- 
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tures for the Field Division (Legislative) , the particular section of 
the N. E. A. charged with the spread of propaganda in behalf of 
the Education Bill: 


BRS a cccccecssce $16,309 BOMMES co cccccccens $17,304 

pe PPT 17,403 1926-27 ........06. 19,354 

TTT 15,539 po TTTTT TITLE 30,118 
SOE ectccesosces $22,077 


Those who have followed the fortunes of the Education Bill will 
concede that the staff at N. E. A. headquarters includes some ex- 
ceptionally fine psychologists. They can sense a change in public 
sentiment much quicker than most people suspect and can usually 
employ it in an effective way to forward their own ends. The 
N. E. A. legislative program received a severe set-back early in 
May when Secretary Wilbur announced the administration’s pol- 
icy on the proposed Federal Department of Education. It indi- 
cated that the Hoover administration was definitely aligned 
against the proposal to nationalize the educational facilities of the 
country. Almost on the heels of this announcement came a pro- 
posal for the creation of a national advisory committee on educa- 
tion. This unexpected development somewhat shattered the hopes 
that had been roused by Mr. Robsion’s sponsorship of the Edu- 
cation Bill. Three days after Mr. Wilbur’s talk, on May 6, Mr. 
Brand introduced his bill calling for a $100,000,000 appropriation 
for rural schools. Agitation for farm relief was at its height. Re- 
pulsed at one point of attack, the N. E. A. had very quickly shifted 
its forces so as to take advantage of a very definite change in 
public sentiment. If it could not secure a Department of Educa- 
tion, it could at least secure an endorsement of the principle of 
federal aid for rural schools. The significance of this new shift 
lies in the fact that two-thirds of the schools in America are so- 
called rural schools. 

The opening gun of the campaign was fired by Secretary Crab- 
tree in his address on August 31, at a reunion which marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Fairview School District, near Elm- 
wood, Nebraska. The stage was set for a national appeal and Mr. 
Crabtree, a product of rural schools and well versed in the psy- 
chology of the farmer, made the best of the occasion. His address 
has been featured in the November issue of the N. E. A. Journal. 
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Secretary Crabtree openly endorses the Brand Bill and urges its 
enactment, claiming that “it ought to appeal to men and women 
whether they believe in government subsidies or not.” The usual 
instructions for securing favorable action by Congressmen are 
favored in bold-face type and members are urged to work for the 
passage of the Brand Bill. The endorsement of the Brand Bill 
adopted by the American Farm Bureau Federation at its Chicago 
convention in June is also featured. The November issue of the 
Journal indicates clearly that an extensive campaign in behalf 
of the Brand Bill is to be waged. N.E. A. officials are undoubtedly 
correct in their surmise that the sympathetic attitude of Congress 
toward the farmer should be taken advantage of and an appropri- 
ation of some sort secured for rural schols. Of the two measures 
now before Congress, it would seem that the Brand Bill is the most 
dangerous. 

There is reason for alarm, since the whole history of federal aid 
for schools seems to indicate that the N. E. A. has found one of 
the most vulnerable spots at which to direct its new offensive. The 
last election revealed a distinct line of cleavage between the resi- 
dents of urban and rural districts. Full advantage will be taken of 
this situation. Congress is so constituted that any measure propos- 
ing the betterment of conditions in rural sections stands a very 
favorable chance of enactment. Furthermore, the great populous 
centers of our country resent the endorsement of any type of 
legislation which will grant to the federal government additional 
powers of taxation. The strongest opposition to the federal appro- 
priation section of the Smith-Towner Bill came from the repre- 
sentatives of the great cities of the east. The N. E. A. is conscious 
of this fact and hopes to ride roughshod over the objections of these 
representatives through taking advantage of the present beneficent 
attitude of the country at large toward the farmer and his prob- 
lems. 

Other signs are not wanting that the N. E. A. officials are seizing 
a rare opportunity to reach their objective. Of the $58,212,897 
expended by the Government for educational work in 1929, $24,- 
477,615 represents the amount expended by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior for educational purposes. The extension 
service and the agricultural experiment stations of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture account for $13,416,815 of its appropriation. 
An additional $2,550,000 is distributed to colleges of agriculture 
and mechanical arts through the Department of the Interior, and 
$8,220,000 is expended by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. It must be borne in mind that a great deal of the appropri- 
ation of the Federal Board for Vocational Education is expended 
for instruction in agricultural subjects. 

One of the surest guideposts is the type of legislation enacted 
by Congress during the past few years. We have the Purnell Act 
of February 24, 1925, calling for an additional appropriation of 
$10,000 per year for agricultural experiment stations until the year 
ending June 30, 1930, when it will have reached $60,000. This 
amount is to be appropriated annually thereafter. The Capper- 
Ketcham Act of May 22, 1928, provides for further development 
of agricultural extension work through a subsidy of $980,000 
annually, to be distributed to each state or territory accepting the 
terms of the act on the basis of $20,000 annually. After the first 
year of operation of the act the annual appropriation is set at 
$500,000. The act provides “that 80 per cent of all appropriations 
shall be utilized for payment of salaries of county extension agents 
to further develop the cooperative extension system in agriculture 
and home economics with men, women, boys and girls.” The total 
annual appropriations for the fiscal year 1930 for agricultural work 
of different types are as follows: Colleges of agriculture and 
mechanical arts, $2,550,000; agricultural experiment stations, $4,- 
216,400; cooperative extension work, $9,200,415. This represents 
a total expenditure of $15,966,815. It would seem that the family 
of the farmer does not fare so badly in the matter of gifts from the 
National Government. It is because of the liberal attitude of 
Congress towards the farmer that there is reason for alarm about 
the Brand Bill. 

The $290,800 appropriation of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
for 1929 is indeed insignificant when compared to the great total 
appropriated for anything pertaining to agriculture. For years 
we have heard that the appropriation for the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation is totally inadequate. This is entirely true. Those who 
have had occasion to observe the workings of the Bureau at close 
range are only too willing to admit that additional funds should 
be provided. The type of service it renders cannot be equaled, 
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but it is seriously hampered in its work at present because of lack 
of funds. Additional appropriations for the U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation would take away from the proponents of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education one of their most effective appeals. 

The N. E. A.’s endorsement of the Brand Bill indicates in an 
unmistakable way that it has not abandoned hope for a federal 
subsidy. Miss Charl Williams’ statement of some years ago still 
holds true. In a talk at the 1925 meeting she said: “There is a 
general understanding among educators that federal aid will be 
deferred. Our bill in the last several sessions of Congress has been 
a double-headed one. We have decided it is better to make prog- 
ress in the one direction that is now open. It is inconceivable that 
the National Education Association will ever give up the idea of 
the extension of federal aid to education.” 

The question of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
furnishes an excellent example of what could be expected if a 
Department of Education were established with federal subsidies 
at its disposal. The regulations laid down by the Federal Board 
for the expenditure of federal funds imply supervision and control 
by the Federal Government, and as a result the National Govern- 
ment practically controls vocational education. Federal subsidy 
in any form brings about loss of local control, because the plan of 
operation is subject to the approval of some department in Wash- 
ington. The Brand Bill, like the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes 
Acts, operates on the “fifty-fifty” basis. This insures federal con- 
trol. Under the Brand Bill the Department of the Interior would 
be set up as a quasi Department of Education, vested with the 
control of rural schools through a large federal subsidy. The 
Glover Bill includes a proviso that “nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to in any way interfere with each State in the full and 
free control of its schools.” With a federal subsidy available, such 
a proviso would be non-operative. The Brand Bill does not include 
such a proviso. In the words of Secretary Wilbur, “There is a 
distinct menace in the centralization in the National Government 
of any large educational scheme with extensive financial resources 
available.” 

The Capper-Robsion Bill does not provide for a federal subsidy, 
but it will lead, by indirection and by the development of bureau- 
cratic government, to federal control sooner or later. The modest 
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$1,500,000 appropriation it calls for would only be the first drop 
in the bucket. The U. S. Bureau of Education appropriation for 
1929 was $290,800. Even the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, has an annual appropriation of $1,500,000. The increase 
granted by the Capper-Robsion Bill is not so great as to lead one 
to believe that it is what the proponents of the measure have in 
mind. They know that if the Government had a Secretary of 
Education, rather than a Commissioner, there would be increasing 
demands for appropriations, a growing list of employees and an in- 
creasing tendency to direct the country’s educational program from 
Washington. Any department working in such an extensive field 
as education would in time demand larger appropriations than 
any other governmental department. Federal subsidy on a sweep- 
ing scale is the ultimate objective of the advocates of the Capper- 
Robsion Bill. 

Of course, it is evident to even a superficial observer that a 
Department of Education such as is envisaged in the Capper- 
Robsion Bill does not represent the real desires of its sponsors. 
The present bill is palpably dishonest. The real intent of those 
who favor this measure is expressed in the following statement on 
the editorial page of the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for November, 1929: 

“Since the Buffalo meeting in 1860 the National Education Asso- 
ciation has urged over and over again that the Federal Government 
give education a larger and worthier place among its activities 
at Washington. Resolutions have urged a national system of 
statistics, a bureau of education, a department of education, in- 
creased support for the bureau year after year, funds for specific 
projects of large national importance. Gradually the office has 
been built up to its present state of efficiency but it cannot yet begin 
to provide the data needed to guide educational policy in America. 
If the future of thirty million youth means anything it ought to 
stand as a challenge to the entire nation to provide for education 
the light and leadership that it has given generously to agriculture 
and commerce. The National Education Association stands for a 
Department of Education which will bring together in one unified 
and efficient agency the varied educational activities of the Federal 
Government. This policy is the verdict of seventy years of study. 
Every day makes the need clearer. Every day brings the goal 
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nearer.. Every improvement in the office of education is a step 
toward the ultimate objective.” 

The schools hold an intimate and sacred relation to community 
life, and should be a source of local pride and interest. The people 
of a community should jealously guard the right to determine for 
themselves the type of education best adapted to local conditions, 
since the welfare of education depends not only on local interest 
and support, but on the satisfaction of special needs in the several 
states and municipalities. Uncle Sam should not be established 
“as the schoolmaster in every village.” Federal subsidies for 
education or Federal direction of educational policies would work 
irretrievable damage to the cause of local government. Pauperiza- 
tion is utterly abhorrent to most Americans, yet such is the pros- 
pect that advocates of federalized education hold forth. Stand- 
ardization would follow the nationalization of education. Since 
experimentation is the soul of education, and little room would be 
left for it under a national program, a disastrous leveling-down 
process would result. Centralization breeds stagnation, a condi- 
tion which is foreign to American life. The local character of the 
school must be retained. 

There are some hopeful signs. Amongst them we may count 
Secretary Wilbur’s attitude towards the proposed Federal Depart- 
ment of Education, the stripping of administrative functions from 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, the reaction of the country at 
large to Secretary Wilbur’s talk as indicated in editorial comment, 
and the appointment of The National Advisory Committee on 
Education. There is also a great deal of discussion just now 
amongst educators as to the value of federal subsidies of any sort. 
The role of such subsidies was discussed by U. 8S. Commissioner 
of Education Cooper at the meeting of the National Council of 
Education this year. He expressed the hope that The National 
Advisory Committee on Education would have something to say 
as to the part they should play in future educational programs. 
It will take at least a year for the National Advisory Committee on 
Education to prepare a satisfactory report, and it is doubtful if 
any action on a Federal Department of Education will be taken 
before that time. There is a possibility, however, that some action 
will be taken on the Brand Bill. Ifthe N. E. A. legislative program 
runs true to form we may expect to have hearings on the Capper- 
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Robsion Bill and the Brand Bill by February of 1930. It will be 
impossible for Congress to give much time to such proposals before 
then. There is a feeling prevalent in some quarters that Congress 
has had more than enough of controversial subjects and that every 
effort will be made to avoid the introduction of any more. It is 
difficult to predict at this time just what action will be taken. It 
is reasonably certain, however, that the N. E. A. will do everything 
possible to force the bills through the committees to the floor of 
the Senate or House. Opponents of these measures must see to it 
that favorable action is not taken. 
Francis M. Crow. ey. 


Note: As this article goes to press, word comes that Chairman 
Reed, of the House Committee on Education, is drafting a new bill 
providing for creation of a Department of Education with a new 
cabinet officer at its head, to aid the States in educational matters. 
He emphasized that this new department will be set up primarily 
for research purposes, and that the bill he introduces will not 
authorize the proposed department to interfere with the States, 
but to cooperate with them and coordinate their efforts. 

The educational activities of the Interior Department and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education would be transferred to 
the new department under Reed’s proposal. A federal conference 
of education composed of representatives from different Govern- 
ment departments would be set up for advisory purposes as to 
means of improving educational methods. 

This is, in effect, the Curtis-Reed Bill of several years ago. 








AMERICAN IDEALISM 


The tenth volume of the elaborate,-pictorial Pageant of America 
(Yale University Press, 1928) is appropriately entitled American 
Idealism, for its author-compiler, Reverend Professor Luther A. 
Weigle, Ph.D., D.D., undertakes to portray by hundreds of pic- 
tures and thumbnail sketches a panorama of the evolutionary 
growth of our national ideals as expressed in the religious de- 
velopment of the various denominations and the establishment of 
educational institutions. As general editor, Doctor Ralph Gabriel 
of Yale University contributes a thoughtful, tolerant and ex- 
quisitely written introduction in which he portrays the general 
influence of religion in the creation of our national spirit, realizing 
that “The life of no people can be understood by examining merely 
their economic institutions, their political customs, or even their 
social and intellectual habits.” 

Professor Gabriel’s interpretation enables the reader to trace 
the influence of the Pilgrim peasants, of the New England Puri- 
tans with their sublime Calvinistic fatalism, of the conservative 
Anglicanism in the South, of the radical sectarians (as Brownists, 
Anabaptists, Quakers, Scottish Presbyterians, Huguenots, Luther- 
ans, Salzburgers, Moravians, and Mennonites), of the Presby- 
terians on the harsh frontiers, of the Roman Catholics in Mary- 
land, of Jonathan Edwards, of George Whitefield in the “New 
Awakening,” and of the deistic philosophers. He rightly sees 
religious liberty as expressed in principle in the Constitution as 
America’s contribution to the religious development of modern 
times, and he correctly infers that the rivalry of numerous an- 
tagonistic denominations had a decisive part in writing this prin- 
ciple into the federal organic law. 

Then there follows an estimate of the contribution of frontier 
evangelical churches with their characteristic circuit-riders, of 
the indigenous Mormonism, of Unitarianism as a protest against 
Puritan theocracy, and of the schismatic churches of the South- 
land, which emphasized slave-owning as a dogma. “Through the 
great struggle the Catholics rose above the schism of the nation” — 
this attestation of the catholicity of the Catholic Church cannot 
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be overstressed. And the Great War which aroused the hopes 
of religious leaders wrought little spiritual change: the Inter- 
Church World Movement proved merely a splendid illusion, sec- 
tarian bickerings continued, perfect toleration was not attained, 
willing or otherwise preachers could not advance beyond their 
congregations (or possibly congregations could not lead their 
preachers), and fundamentalists strove against Biblical critics. 
Yet much has been accomplished for toleration when a Yale pro- 
fessor can write in such an un-Dwight-like tone of the Catholic 
Church in American life: ‘ 


The organization, discipline, and faith of the Catholic Church 
is a part of the transfer of culture from the Old World to the New 
which has been in progress since the beginning of the history of 
the American people. The genius of this church is its ability to 
adapt itself to new environments and new conditions and at the 
same time to retain its hold on its ancient faith and traditions. 
The ideal of the seventeenth-century Puritan, though he would 
not have admitted it, was much like that of the Catholic. Both 
dreamed of a commonwealth in which there should be a division 
of duties between the state and the church, the one governing 
secular affairs, the other those of the spirit. Both believed that 
the duty of the church to pass on the religion which it taught 
required that it direct the education of the youth. Both had a 
social theory which held that the state was capable of sin and, 
like an individual, should confess and make amends for its faults. 
In the United States the Catholic Church never pressed its ancient 
theory of the unity of the church and state, but rather accepted 
in good faith the religious liberty of the Constitution. In fact, 
American Catholics could point to seventeenth-century Maryland 
when their record of toleration was in advance of the thought of 
the world of the day. The Catholics in the United States have 
increased mostly as a result of immigration until they are the 
largest single religious organization within the nation. While 
American Protestantism has been breaking away from the social 
and educational ideals of Puritanism, the Catholics have gone 
quietly forward, holding fast to their ancient principles. They 
have seen sectarian rivalry practically drive religion from the 
public schools and they have determined that their children shall 
be educated in the faith of their fathers. In a day when secular 
education has become almost a fetish in the United States, the 
Roman Church has embarked upon a vast program of building 
Catholic schools and colleges. Catholics, beholding the Protestant 
ministry decline in power and authority because of an excess of 
democracy, of faulty ecclesiastical organization or of shifting 
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beliefs, have clung the more tenaciously to the power and author- 
ity of their ancient church, making adjustments to the scientific 
learning of the new day, and have preserved for the comfort and 
inspiration of men the faith which they have inherited from 
antiquity. Through the changing scenes of American religious 
history the Catholic Church has stood fast. It has been faithful 
to the heavenly vision which it received. It, too, has served the 
American people well, and nowhere has its service been of more 
importance than in its ministry to the immigrant hordes that have 
sought America as a land of opportunity. In the twentieth cen- 
tury its leaders have watched the development of American 
Protestantism take a new turn. 

Under the title of “Spanish and French Missionaries,” Columbus 
is seen as a “religious zealot as well as a daring adventurer” who 
planted the cross and named his discovery San Salvador in honor 
of the Savior. A picture from the original by Luigi Gregori 
in Notre Dame University shows Father Perez blessing Colum- 
bus on the eve of his departure from Palos. Another cut from 
a sixteenth-century volume portrays the divine guidance of 
Columbus, and a reproduction of Zocchi’s Columbus statue at 
Buenos Aires pictures Columbus raising the cross in the New 
World. There is a reproduction of Champlain’s original drawing 
of the harsh punishment of Indians (Brown University Library), 
followed by a portrait of La Casas (original in Mexico City), 
who as “Protector of the Indians” courageously and successfully 
fought Indian enslavement in the encomiendas. Under the cap- 
tion “Martyrs of Cross” dealing with Fathers Cancer, Juan de 
Padilla, Pedro Martinez, Louis de Quiros, Juan de Segura, Pedro 
de Corpa, Blas Rodriquez, Michael Aufion, Francisco Saeta, 
Alonzo Terreros, and Louis Jayme, there is a cut of the murder 
of Segura from Tanner’s Societas Jesu Militans (Prague, 1675). 
In a note upon the success of Franciscans in Mexico, there are 
references to a school for boys established in 1523, the University 
of Mexico (1551-53), the miraculous Lady of Guadalupe, and the 
making of Christianity appear indigenous to the land. Not only 
as missionaries were the religious successful but as agents ex- 
tending the Spanish frontier throughout South America and into 
distant California. Franciscans managed, despite heavy losses, 
to establish a series of missions along the coasts of modern Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. Father Pareja of Saint Augustine 
wrote a grammar and catechisms in the Indian tongue. As early as 
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1606, the Bishop of Cuba on a first episcopal visitation confirmed 
over a thousand neophytes in modern Georgia. Within fifty 
years there were from thirty to fifty missionaries working among 
the 30,000 Christian Indians of Florida. As evidence of the thriv- 
ing character of the missions, there are pictures of various mis- 
sions and notes of missionaries in the Spanish Southwest, es- 
pecially of the Austrian, Father Kino of Lower California (1644- 
1711), of Salvatierra of California (1644-1717) , of Margil in Texas 
(1655-1726), of Junipero Serra of California (1713-84), and of 
Lasuén of the California missions (1720-1803). In 1834 the 
twenty-one missions of California directed the activities of over 
15,000 Indians who successfully farmed and ranched on a large 
scale. Secularization enriched land-grabbers and dishonest offi- 
cials, though when the United States obtained California the 
Church was recompensed as far as possible. 

A few pages of pictures and notes portray the life of the Church 
in the French empire of the north and west: Champlain brings the 
Recollets to the Hurons; the Jesuits appear under Father Paul Le 
Jeune (1591-1664) among the Hurons, the Abenakis, and the 
Algonquins, later extending their labors among the western tribes- 
men; there is a brief word on the inspiring Jeswit Relations; the 
martyrdom of Fathers Brébeuf and Jogues (1607-46) ; the Iroquois 
missions; the high-born Laval (1622-1708) and his dauntless fight 
against merchants and coureurs de bois who dispensed liquor to 
the Indians; the explorations of Marquette (1637-75) ; the Recol- 
lets as Father Hennepin in the west; and the death of Father Ralé 
which is so toned down that it might appear an ordinary casualty 
in the Puritan surprise attack on Norridgewock (1724). There 
is a print of the landing of the Ursulines in New Orleans (1727), 
together with an account of their convent for girls which has con- 
tinued over two centuries. 

Not less interesting is the compiler among his own Pilgrims and 
Puritans who resented “the Church of England as an appendage 
of the Crown.” There is a slight attempt to gloss over the union 
of church and state as “curious interpenetration of church and 
state,” although there is no hesitancy to use the term “theocracy” 
nor to describe New England intolerance as “bred of intense con- 
viction and of fear lest their own freedom be taken from them.” 
However, it is doubtful if Jonathan Edwards’ writings gave much 
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of an impetus “to the growing idea of the complete separation of 
church and state” when that divorce was delayed a full century 
and forced upon conservatives by an unholy alliance of schis- 
matics and radicals in a more materialistic age. It is doubtful if 
the New England churches were democratically organized, and 
there is a fine distinction drawn when the writer maintains that 
“while not priest-ridden, seventeenth-century Massachusetts was 
church-dominated and clergy-led.” There is a slight defense of 
Salem witchcraft by over-estimating the number of witches burned 
in Europe (as half a million at least) and stressing the delusion 
in England, instead of recognizing that in Massachusetts there 
had been a natural intellectual retrogression on the part of the 
sons of the first colonists due equally to the harshness of a narrow 
frontier life and of a still narrower theology. The leaders, if 
schooled, had become merely the sons of Harvard rather than of 
Cambridge. However, these are blemishes which one can over- 
look in an impressionistic book which aims to please men of all 
creeds. 

Again the pictures and in general the explanatory notices are 
attractive and well chosen: Luther at the Diet of Worms, Tyndale 
and his Bible, John Knox preaching before the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, Queen Elizabeth, the persecution of Puritans (which, 
however, was hardly “relentless”), a page from Bradford’s His- 
tory, Brewster leading prayers, armed Pilgrims going to meeting, 
John Cotton’s pulpit and Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes, John 
Cotton the Theocrat, a page from An Abstract of the Laws of 
New England, Thomas Hooker, the persecuted Anne Hutchinson, 
Davenport in New Haven, the first Thanksgiving, Eliot preaching 
to the Indians, the Mathers (John, Increase, and Cotton), the 
witchcraft epidemic, meeting houses, social customs, and Jonathan 
Edwards, to whom three whole pages are given. This chapter 
teaches a great deal about old New England, its creed and its 
religious rulers. 

A shorter chapter treats the Church of England as the estab- 
lished order in Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
and the nominally established church in New York and the Jer- 
sies. In New England, where Anglicanism was on the defensive, 
“high church” tendencies were noted; while in the South the estab- 
lished church developed along “low church” lines. Thus began 
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differences which agitate the Episcopalian body today, though no 
longer are these conflicting views dependent on local politics or 
geography. The failure of Anglicanism in the colonies is ascribed 
to the stupidity of English ecclesiastical authorities in not sending 
over a bishop who could ordain ministers, exercise a desperately 
needed discipline, and confirm the faithful. Therewith one sees 
and reads of the first church at Jamestown; of Dale’s laws; of 
cruel seventeenth-century punishments; of Alexander Whitaker, 
who was no less boastful as a missioner than John Smith as a 
colonizer; of the royalist Berkeley ; of Commissary Blair and his 
fight to establish William and Mary College (1693); of Trinity 
Church in New York; of Christ Church in Philadelphia (which 
detached some affluent Quakers from their humbler brethren and 
plainer temples); of Brattle organ (which the rich Boston mer- 
chant imported but could not give to a Puritan meeting house and 
hence donated to the more popish Anglican King’s Chapel) ; of 
the God-forsaken Rector Cutler of Yale College, who deserted 
Congregationalism for the pulpit of Christ Church in Boston; of 
Samuel Johnson, who became first president of King’s College and 
a mild Tory; of Irish-born Dean Berkeley (1685-1753), who 
brought books to Yale and a touch of the scholarship of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to Rhode Island; of Washington’s Pohick Church, 
where his pew was at times actually vacant even in good weather; 
and the more interesting Christ Church in Lancaster County, Vir- 
ginia, which was really King Carter’s Church, much as a certain 
church might be popularly known as Rockefeller’s today. 

The section on “The Growth of Religious Freedom” notes the 
tolerant principles of Blessed Thomas More’s Utopia, the Mary- 
land precedent in which the motive of the Calverts is described 
as “not material gain merely, as is sometimes asserted, nor even 
the founding of an asylum for persecuted Catholics; the truth 
seems rather to be that in the face of the growing encroachments 
of the Stuarts upon the liberties of English citizens they sought to 
establish a state where these liberties should be forever secured,” 
the broad-minded advice of the Jesuit provincial, Father White 
celebrating Mass at St. Mary’s, the Act of 1649, and the penal 
laws against Catholics in Maryland after the Revolution of 1689 
which forbade public worship and denied members of the pro- 
scribed Church the right to vote or hold office. In contrast a 
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picture shows Endicott cutting the Popish cross out of the English 
flag. For practical reasons, the Boston magistrates disavowed 
this mutilation. Roger Williams, whom the Baptists claim with 
some justice, is seen as an exile fleeing Boston intolerance and 
going to Rhode Island, where he sought to establish rather com- 
plete toleration. The frontispage of John Clarke’s “Ill News 
from New England,” in which he familiarized England with the 
cruel persecution of Baptists in the Bay Colony, is accompanied 
by a note of Sir Richard Saltonstall’s protest to the first Church of 
Boston against impolitic practices which annoyed the Puritan 
minority in Old England. Curiously enough, the Baptist perse- 
cution resulted in the conversion (or perversion, depending on 
one’s viewpoint) of President Dunster of Harvard much as Con- 
necticut’s hostility to Anglicans made a churchman out of Presi- 
dent Cutler of Yale. 

The Dutch West India Company favored toleration for business 
reasons, though Peter Stuyvesant sought to force conformity with 
the Dutch Reformed Church. In Newport the Jews erected a 
synagogue (1763), of which President Stiles of Yale did not dis- 
approve. During the short administration of James Stuart’s 
Governor Dongan, “a just and liberal man,” there was adopted 
“The Charter of Liberties and Privileges” with an article guar- 
anteeing freedom of conscience. On becoming king, James re- 
placed Dongan with the more pliable Andros, and, as the editor 
notes: “It is an example of the injustice of the ‘mind of the crowd’ 
that, in the anti-Catholic feeling associated with the Revolution 
which resulted in the abdication of James II and the accession 
of William and Mary, the fair-minded Dongan, then living on his 
farm in Long Island, should have become an object of suspicion. 
He withdrew to Boston, and thence sailed to England.” Under 
William and Mary the situation did lose its humor, for a strenuous 
if ineffective effort was made to make Anglicanism the actual 
state religion. This aroused the Dutch Reformed adherents and 
the Presbyterians, for minorities in all climes favor toleration 
rather than smug majorities who willingly or prudently conform. 
In a few pages of cuts and notes, one sees the rise of the Quakers, 
their relentless persecution, and the establishment of William 
Penn’s colony as a “holy experiment.” And it was advertised 
toleration which made Pennsylvania grow as its wilderness drew 
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the persecuted of Europe: Lutherans, sectaries, Salzburgers, Irish 
Presbyterians, and some Catholics of German and Irish blood. 

The Revolution gave an impetus to toleration, though it is 
hardly correct to speak of religious freedom until the Jacksonian 
era. The new constitutions granted wider toleration, “though 
Virginia alone eliminated religious tests.” In practice, where there 
was a state church the adherents of that church continued, for 
they were politically and socially respectable. Patrick Henry, 
Madison, Mason, and Jefferson carried the day at a time when 
nonconformists in Congregational New England complained in 
vain though the Baptists and the unchurched waged a strenuous 
fight against ministerial rates and tithes to support the “standing 
order.” The growing toleration of the Continental Congress sa- 
vored somewhat of policy rather than of conviction, yet the follow- 
ing statement is interesting: “It proposed freedom of conscience 
to the Catholics of Canada, appointed a Catholic chaplain for a 
Canadian regiment of volunteers, and attended the requiem mass 
in St. Joseph’s Church at the death of the Spanish envoy. Bene- 
dict Arnold, traitor, was able to say that he had lately seen your 
mean and profligate Congress at Mass for the soul of a Roman 
Catholic in purgatory, and participating in the rites of a Church 
against whose anti-Christian corruptions your pious ancestors 
would have witnessed with their blood.” The Constitution marked 
another step, but, unqualified, it is doubtful if there was any 
guarantee of religious freedom save as far as the federal govern- 
ment was concerned. In the light of recent observations on this 
subject, there is an opportunity for a thorough study of this ques- 
tion by a constitutional rather than a church historian. To leave 
readers with even a suggestion that 1787 marked the end of the 
struggle for religious liberty is quite inaccurate. 

In the section on the “Churches and the Revolution” it is cor- 
rectly stated: “The Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
and ministers were most active in the cause of the colonists. With 
them were associated in general the Baptists, Catholics, and the 
members of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. The Metho- 
dists were very few and, as yet, unseparated from the Church of 
England. The two religious groups that suffered most from the 
Revolution were the Quakers and members of the Church of 
England.” Then follows a survey of the patriotic labors of Jona- 
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than Mahew, of Jonas Clark, who sheltered Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, of John Witherspoon of Princeton, and of Peter Muhlen- 
berg, who in his Lutheran pulpit stripped off his clerical garb 
which covered a colonel’s uniform as he shouted there is “a time 
to preach and a time to fight,” of James Caldwell, chaplain and 
commissary general. The toryism of the Anglican ministers is 
stressed along with the Rev. Samuel Peters’ General History of 
Connecticut, which caricatured the Puritan commonwealth. One 
sees Washington praying at Valley Forge, though there are those 
who dispute the historicity of the incident, and partaking of com- 
munion with the Presbyterians at Morristown. The contribution 
of Father Peter Gibault is not ignored, nor the services which 
Catholics rendered in the Revolution, despite the intolerant atti- 
tude of Congregational leaders toward England’s just Quebec 
Act. 

The spread of infidelity and deism—Jefferson, Paine, Ethan 
Allen, Thomas Cooper, and Joseph Priestly—is assigned rather 
too much to French influence, for it must be remembered that the 
higher circles in England, while they might nominally conform 
to the establishment, were permeated with rationalist views. 
Preachers blamed the French, though there is reason to believe 
that colonial orthodoxy had long been undermined by free think- 
ing on the part of nominal believers who found conformity a 
practical advantage and an intellectual difficulty. Theodore 
Dwight, in old Connecticut, thundered, as became a grandson of 
Jonathan Edwards, against growing materialism. The various 
new “awakenings,” the organization of Congregational foreign 
missions, the Congregational missionaries in Hawaii, where they 
came into conflict with French Catholic missionaries who were 
expelled, Asbury and the beginnings of Methodism, Peter Cart- 
wright and the circuit-riders, camp meetings, Alexander Campbell, 
who attracted attention because of his debates with Archbishop 
Purcell, the new Episcopalian hierarchy of White, Madison, Sea- 
bury and Hobart (the father-in-law of Levi Ives, the bishop of 
North Carolina, who became a Catholic), the organization of the 
Lutherans, the language question among German Protestants, 
John Carroll and his administration (the Cathedral at Baltimore 
and Georgetown College), Mother Elizabeth Seton and the Sisters 
of Charity, Ellery Channing and Unitarianism, Presbyterian 
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schisms, Hicksite Quakers, Quakers and abolition, the churches 
rendered asunder by the slavery issue, William Miller’s creed, 
spiritualism, the beginnings of the Y. M. C. A. under Thomas V. 
Sullivan (strange as it may seem), the temperance movement 
including Father Mathew’s visit to the United States, Lincoln’s 
refusal to unite with a church, and the activities of the Beechers— 
thus is the history of the creeds outlined in the national period. 
Space is given to Archbishop Hughes, who courageously protected 
his churches against nativist riots, commenced the new cathedral 
of St. Patrick’s, and aroused Catholic interest in parochial schools. 
The editor is a bit weak on nativism, but suggests its riotous 
character, church-burning, and persecuting activities. 

“The Maturity of the Churches” is illustrated by numerous cuts 
and notices: the U. 8. Christian Commission which should have 
been followed by a paragraph on the nursing nuns of the Civil 
War, Archbishop Spalding and the Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
William E. Dodge, philanthropic and Christian capitalist, the 
organization of the National Council of Congregational Churches, 
Brooklyn, as the “city of churches,” the Dunkers, negro camp 
meetings and revivals, negro social centers, Wilberforce College, 
Dwight Moody and Ira Sankey (an unbeatable evangelistic team), 
Benjamin Jacobs and Sunday schools, Bishop John Vincent and 
the Chautauqua idea, Mrs. Henry Durant and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the international “Y” movement, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the anti-liquor crusade, the Prohibition Party, 
Frances Willard and the Christian Temperance Union, the Anti- 
Saloon League, Isaac Wise and the Hebrew Union, the Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati, Phillips Brooks (an outstanding 
Episcopalian bishop and preacher) , Washington Gladden (a great 
liberal Congregationalist divine, who struck telling blows at the 
A. P. A. and the later Klan), Charles Pankhurst (preacher and 
civic reformer), Roosevelt’s belief in church going, James Gib- 
bons (“Catholic Cardinal and American Citizen,” with emphasis 
on his fight against Cahenslyism and for trade unionism), a pic- 
ture of the assembled prelates at the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, Mary Eddy and Christian Science, Philip Schaff of 
the Union Theological Seminary, Ingersoll the agnostic, Andrew 
White and his conflict of science and religion, Fundamentalism, 
the Federal Council of Churches, views of the Eucharistic Con- 
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gress at Chicago and of the Holy Name Convention at Washing- 
ton, St. John’s Episcopalian Cathedral, Protestant missionary 
activities in China, the American Bible Society, Mormonism, the 
Shakers, Marcus Whitman with the diluted legend, and Pierre 
de Smet, S.J., “Apostle of the Rockies.” But where is John Ire- 
land, the most forward-looking prelate of his era? And where is 
that lovable liberal and zealous priest, Doctor McGlynn? The 
line of inclusion must be drawn somewhere, but it is difficult to 
explain these omissions. Assuredly enough has been said in word 
and picture to show the influence of religion and of the various 
denominations in the life of the American people and in the his- 
tory of the nation. 

Education is surveyed briefly from colonial times to the present: 
the Boston Latin School, dame schools, Massachusetts educational 
laws (which, incidentally, were poorly enforced), the religious 
character of the early public schools which were not public in any 
true sense, St. Mary’s parish school in Philadelphia (from J. A. 
Burns, C.S.C., Principles, Origin, and Establishment of the Cath- 
olic School System in the U. S.), the private schools of the South, 
Ezekiel Cheever, the famous master, hornbooks and the bigoted 
New England primer, Nathan Hale, the patriot-teacher, the Exe- 
ter and Andover Academies, the Visitation Academy of George- 
town, Emma Willard and the belated first Protestant female 
academy at Troy (1821), Lancastrian schools, Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard, the secularization of “public schools,” Booker 
T. Washington, and negro education, country schools, private en- 
dowed academies as Mercersburg and St. Paul’s, objectionable 
current cartoons drawn to nativist specifications of the supposed 
attitude of all Catholics toward public schools, the fight against 
Bible reading and proselytism by over-zealous Protestant teach- 
ers using objectionable textbooks, and outstanding educators like 
Harris, Parker, and Dewey. In the section on colleges, there 
appear notes and views of Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Brown, Dartmouth, Mark 
Hopkins at Williams, Methodist colleges, the University of Vir- 
ginia (Jefferson’s foundation), and the University of North Caro- 
lina, Mary Lyon and Mount Holyoke as the first woman’s col- 
lege, women’s colleges affiliated with men’s institutions (includ- 
ing Trinity College at the Catholic University) , Wellesley College, 
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Oberlin, University of Michigan, Knox, Carleton, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Leland Stanford, and Duke, which threw off its 
poverty and historic name at one swoop. A formidable array, it 
emphasizes better than endless lectures in the history of education 
the deep interest of America in educational institutions and in 
the democracy of educational opportunity. 

Truly, this book is well named American Idealism, and its catho- 
licity and fairness indicate the desire of its editors to express true 
American idealism. 

Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 











WHAT PRINCIPLES SHOULD CONDITION THE TEACH- 
ING OF RELIGION IN HIGH SCHOOL? 


There are certain fundamental principles determining the 
methods employed in teaching every subject of the curriculum 
These fundamentai principles must, therefore, condition the meth- 
ods employed in teaching religion. If our religious instruction 
is to be efficient from the educational point of view, the concrete 
must be presented before the abstract; sense knowledge must be 
imparted before thought knowledge; facts must be advanced be- 
fore definitions are formulated; the simple must be grasped before 
the complex is elucidated. These principles must be employed in 
all stages of the educational process. They are important both 
in the pre-adolescent and in the adolescent age and can never be 
violated if minds are to be trained efficiently and effectively. 

But there are, furthermore, certain special principles and fac- 
tors which condition the methods of teaching religion to ado- 
lescents, for this period of human life has characteristics and ten- 
dencies which make it different from the pre-adolescent and post- 
adolescent periods. 

The writings of experts on the psychology of adolescence are 
insistent on the benefits of cultivating character in youth by means 
of presenting worthy ideals for the students’ imitation. Character 
is rather widely and variously defined by these psychologists, but 
there seems to be no divergence of opinion regarding the wisdom 
of cultivating and developing the moral life by means of ideals. 
‘ This statement is advanced, not depreciating the effect of grace 
on the practice and increase of virtue, fer without God’s grace we 
can do nothing efficacious for Heaven. 

But it is important that we remember, in our work as religious 
educators, that the supernatural works through human agents and 
our aim is to render the human agent receptive to the action of 
Divine Grace. The natural laws of mental and moral develop- 
ment are to be followed, therefore, in preparing the recipient of 
supernatural assistance. 

Adolescents are hero-worshippers. Hero-worship connotes ad- 
miration for an ideal, for a hero in the truest sense of the word is 
dominated and impelled in his acts by the conscious striving for 
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an ideal, either of the physical or moral order. The ideal is ever 
of interest to youth, and imagination is an essential factor in the 
proper apprehension of the ideal. The imagination, therefore, 
should be capitalized in our methods of teaching adolescents. In 
youth, imagination is virile. “During the years of adolescence the 
imagination tends to become creative and idealistic. The con- 
structive imagination of the pre-adolescent is sometimes more use- 
ful, while the creative imagination of the adolescent is much more 
effective in the formation of character. There is often a strong 
impulse toward the realization in some practical way of the 
promptings of the imagination.”* The life of Christ as the core 
subject in religion on the secondary school level furnishes rich 
opportunities for appeal to the creative imagination of students. 
Vivid portrayals of the settings of the scenes recorded in the Gos- 
pel narrative and injected studies of the personalities portrayed 
in the pages of Holy Writ offer abundant material for the develop- 
ment of the imagination. Concentration on the personalities 
penned in the Sacred Pages will certainly influence the ideals of 
youth. Teachers who understand and appreciate the interests of 
the young will readily find indirect and subtle ways of firing their 
imaginations in this phase of religious instruction. 

Another point deserving of special attention in the methods em- 
ployed in teaching the life of Christ as the core subject in religion 
is the opportunity it offers for placing the proper emphasis on the 
positive aspects of religion rather than on the negative. Sin is 
negative; virtue positive. A relatively large percentage of the 
time of religion classes in the past has been spent in the study of 
sin and its consequences. “Should not the virtues presented in all 
their rainbow loveliness be focal? Have they not a stronger dy- 
namic appeal?”* But where may we find the virtues more beauti- 
fully portrayed than in the lives of Christ and His Blessed 
Mother? It is true that many teachers of religion have partly 
obviated the difficulty of this phase of instruction by encouraging 
the study of the lives of the saints. Would it not be wiser, how- 
ever, to present the Model upon Whom all the saints have been 
patterned? Their virtues are but a reflection of His. 


* Pringle, Ralph W.: “Methods With Adolescents.” Heath and Co., p. 63. 
*Cooper, Rev. John: “The Moral Content of the Advanced Religion 
Course.” Tue Catuoiic Epucationat Review, January, 1923, p. 4. 
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Psychologists maintain that knowledge must be unified if it is 
to make its best appeal to adolescent interest. From this principle 
an elaborate system of correlations for the various subjects of 
the curriculum has been worked out by educators. It would seem, 
however, that little has been done in the matter of systematically 
correlating religion with the various branches of the curriculum. 
And yet this is the one subject richest in its possibilities of cor- 
relation. Moreover, this subject, which is to influence every 
conscious moment in the life of the indvidual, has greatest need 
of correlation if it is to function effectively and actuate the stu- 
dent’s later life. 

Religion is not a matter of Sunday observance. It is the very 
life of the soul. It is necessary, therefore, that the religion class 
be conducted in such a way that its influence be felt not only dur- 
ing the time designated for it but throughout the entire day. Cor- 
relation with the various subjects of the day gives this “carry over” 
element to the instruction of the religion period. Consider the 
incident of the Annunciation as an illustration of the unifying 
factor in the teaching of the dogmatic truths of the Incarnation 
and the Immaculate Conception ; the devotion of the Angelus, the 
spiritual exercise of meditation; and the liturgy of the feasts of 
the Annunciation and of the Immaculate Conception. What great 
possibilities it offers for natural and spontaneous correlation with 
the other subjects of the curriculum! To instill an appreciation 
for art is, and should be, one of the aims of high school education. 
What an opportunity the scene of the Annunciation from the 
pages of Saint Luke’s Gospel offers for a study of the master- 
pieces on this subject and that of the Immaculate Conception by 
Raphael, Reni, Dolce, Murillo, Fra Angelico and Andrea del 
Sarto! Again, in the field of poetry, what an abundant source 
of material presents itself for correlation. Take, as instances, 
“The Annunciation,” by the poet-priest of the South, Reverend 
John B. Tabb;* one of the same title written by Joyce Kilmer,‘ 
and that superb gem from the pen of Charles H. Misner.’ Add 
to these the wealth of poetic thought on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the Incarnation, the study of which grows out of a con- 


*Tabb, John B.: “Lyrics.” Small, Maynard & Co. 

*Kilmer, Joyce: “Trees and Other Poems.” Doran and Co. 

*Misner, Charles H.: “The Annunciation and Other Poems.” Macmil- 
lan Co. 
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sideration of the details of the Annunciation incident. In the 
field of history, too, how admirably this scene of the Gospel might 
intensify interest in the events occurring in the Roman Empire, in 
contrast with those occurring simultaneously in the humble cot- 
tage at Nazareth. The setting, furthermore, affords opportunity 
for a study of the relationship of Judea to Rome. The history of 
Palestine in general and the events which had occurred more 
recently in the story of Roman domination of Palestine must have 
been topics of conversation with Mary and Joseph. This man- 
ner of presentation would not only serve as a link to bind the 
narrative of the Annunciation to the events of history, but would 
likewise serve as a means of depicting Mary as a human person 
and thereby present her as a model capable of imitation for 
adolescents. 

The life of Christ as the core subject in religion can be readily 
adapted to meet the needs of pupils of various abilities and with 
different degrees of previous religious training. Every high school 
teacher of religion is confronted with the problem of teaching this 
subject to pupils of various abilities. This problem in education 
is engaging the attention and the thought of the finest intellects in 
the field of educational research at the present time. According 
to the old system of religious instruction, where a certain number 
of pages of Catechism or Church History was assigned as a 
semester’s work, and that number abnormally large for the 
average I.Q. student, what provision was made either for the 
student of exceptional mental power or for the student of sub- 
normal ability? Again, every high school teacher numbers in 
her ranks of pupils those who have been deprived of a well- 
grounded elementary religious training. They usually find it 
impossible to comprehend and master the difficult matter assigned 
for the high school course. Moreover, their training in the essen- 
tials is neglected in an effort to make them pass examinations pre- 
scribed for high school credit. Not infrequently are such pupils 
being graduated with a rather eloquent idea of Monasticism and 
yet woefully ignorant of the method of making an examination 
of conscience, or of an intelligent manner of assisting at the liturgi- 
cal functions of the Church. 

The pivotal theme of the religion course centering around the 
life of Christ favors and invites the use of visual aids, the project 
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and problem methods of instruction, and dramatization, all of 
which have been proved psychologically sound in the educational 
process of adolescents. Those who have supplemented the teach- 
ing of the Mass by the slides produced by Reverend George A. 
Keith, S.J., will testify to the deeper interest and understanding 
of the “Great Action” resulting from the use of these visual aids. 
What has beén done by this ecclesiastic for an appreciation of 
the Mass could as well be done for the study of Christ’s life. It 
would require time, effort and money, but is not the object to be 
attained worthy of the expenditure? We do not hesitate to expend 
a fortune for the better understanding of historic incidents in our 
public school system. But how much more valuable and worth- 
while would be an appreciation of and interest in Christ’s life. 

Caustic criticism has not infrequently been leveled at the texts 
used in high school religion courses. Until very recently Cate- 
chisms of Christian Doctrine prescribed for secondary school use 
have differed little from the texts used in the elementary schools, 
save in an added amount of much dreaded “fine print explanation” 
and Scriptural quotations. Adolescents are characteristically at 
variance with the study of what they believe they have already 
learned. They are eager to appear mature, and they think that 
a repetition of material studied in their elementary course dis- 
parages their maturity and development. They love the new, the 
novel, and that which flatters their growth. They are unmistak- 
ably age-conscious. The life of Christ as the unifying theme in 
religion invests the dogmas, the morals and the liturgy they have 
learned in their previous school life with a novelty and newness 
that is attractive to adolescent nature. 

Interest is an important factor in the educational process. 
Learning will be accomplished more easily and more naturally 
wherever it is present. Facts gathered from the domain of ex- 
perience and research show that adolescents are interested in the 
life of Christ, if it is presented by methods and in a manner 
adapted to their nature and needs. The life of Christ as the 
unifying theme in a religion class was experimented by the writer 
for a period of one year. The dearth, at the time, of any suitable 
text written according to the methods advocated, necessitated the 
writing of a lesson for the class each week. Each student was 
provided with a New Testament which might be said to form the 
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basic text, and with the Christian Brothers Catechism Number 
Three which was used as reference for points of dogma and morals. 
The class was composed of high school students from a parochial 
high school and from the city public high school system and 
offered a very considerable range of mental development since 
the pupils were recruited from each of the classes of the high school 
level. Likewise, they varid considerably from the viewpoint of 
previous religious instruction. Eleven of the class of twenty stu- 
dents had attended a Catholic school during the years of elemen- 
tary as well as secondary training; five had received their only 
religious education from a Sunday school which they had attended 
once a week for a period approximating eight years; and four had 
received little more than a knowledge of Catholic doctrine required 
for the reception of First Communion and Confirmation. The 
difference in previous training favored, therefore, a group organi- 
zation of the class according to individual differences. But the 
degree of student interest in the course is the point at issue here. 
Certainly a scientific measure of that factor of interest was not 
at hand, but if interest may be measured by curiosity in matters 
pertaining to the work taught, questions pertinent to the topics 
discussed and expressions of enthusiasm for the work done, then 
it may be said that interest was high. And in considering the 
pupil elemeni in the experiment, anyone would concede that it 
was not idea!. 

The life of Christ as the pivotal and unifying theme of the dog- 
matic, moral, and liturgical phases of religious instruction on the 
high school level is favorable to the application of methods proved 
educationally sound. Prudently handled, moreover, it is the 
most delightful and most useful subject in the Catholic high 
school curriculum. The attractiveness of the Gospel narrative 
will be, moreover, a light to the adolescent mind, and an impulse 
to the adolescent will to grow more and more like unto Him Who 
is its theme and its inspiration. 

Sister M. Rose Emeen. 
St. Mary’s Academy, 
Alexandria, Va. 














THE FUNCTION OF CATHOLIC LITERATURE IN THE 
COURSE IN COMPOSITION FOR SENIORS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Ill 


The Catholic child is blessed in having truly worthy ideals 
placed before her, but she is to be pitied if her teacher of compo- 
sition has only one line of interest. The tactful teacher will see 
to it that she approaches her own problems from as many angles 
as possible. Her subjects will not be all of one kind nor all of 
another. As a medium of expression, composition progresses 
best where lively interest in a large number of subjects compels 
the pupil to speech or writing. In no course so fully as composi- 
tion can the teacher reflect upon and correlate in terms of a given 
purpose the material already in her possession, and discover for 
herself the most effective means of communicating that material. 

No teacher needs to confine the reading lists which she uses in 
connection with her own work in composition to religious and 
moral topics exclusively. The field of English is broad and in- 
clusive, yet material bordering upon the numberless problems 
which it involves is available. And teachers of English composi- 
tion will find that the more opportunities students have to use 
advantageously the ideas which they glean from their reading, 
the more they will read; the more encouragement they get from 
an enthusiastic teacher to read, the more they will delve into the 
works of most of the authors whom she suggests. 

The following selections taken from the notebooks of seniors 
in high school reveal the kind of literature students will read with 
their work in composition if it is made attractive to them: 


Biography and Letters:* Chesterton, G. K., St. Francis of As- 
sissi. Copus, Rev. J. E., The Son of Siro. Egan, M. F., Every- 
body’s St. Francis. Gerbst, Abbi, Lily of Israel. Gregory, W. 
H., Brother Andre of St. Joseph Oratory. Holliday, R. C., Life 
and Letters of Joyce Kilmer. Loyola, Mother Mary, Jesus of 
Nazareth. Martindale, Rev. C. C., The King’s Daughters. 
O’Rahilly, Alfred, Life of Father Doyle. Papini, Giovanni, Life 
of Christ. Sadler, Anna T., Women of Catholicity. Taylor, Rev. 
T. H., Soeur Therese of Lisieuz. 


‘Only Catholic selections are listed. Many other selections were read. 
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Essays and Non-fiction: Benson, R. H., Friendship of Christ. 
Cavanaugh, Father, “Ideal of Womanhood”; “Christ, the 
Teacher.” Chesterton, G. K., “A Defense of Nonsense.” Cham- 
bers, Mary, Teens and Twenties. Gibbons, Cardinal, The Faith 
of Our Fathers. Kilmer, Joyce, “The Art of Christmas Giving” ; 
“Holy Ireland.” Lord, Rev. D. A., Our Nuns. Loyola, Mother 
Mary, Home for Good. Manning, Cardinal, “Gossip.” Newman, 
Cardinal, “Literature”; “Second Spring.” Spalding, Bishop, “The 
Making of One’s Self”; “Women and Education.” Scott, Martin 
J., Convent Life. 

Poems: Dante, La Vita Nuova; The Divine Comedy. Benson, 
R. H., “Fulfilment.” Chesterton, G. K., “Lepanto.” Guiney, 
L. I., “The Wild Ride.” Kilmer, Joyce, Trees and Other Poems. 
Meynell, Alice, “Thoughts in Separation” ; “Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus.” Newman, Cardinal, “The Dream of Gerontius.” Pat- 
more, Coventry, “Toys.” Thompson, Francis, “The Hound of 
Heaven”; “Ex Ore Infantium.” 

Fiction: Ayscough, John, Hurdcott; San Celestino. Benson, 
R. H., Come Rack, Come Rope; Loneliness. Crawford, M. F., 
Saracinesca; Sant ’Ilario; Don Orsino; Corleone. Clarke, Isabel, 
Fine Clay; The Eistones; Viola Hudson. Conrad, Joseph, Youth. 
Dinnis, Enid, The Three Roses. Fairbanks, Charles, My Un- 
known Chum. Guiney, Louise I., Lover’s St. Ruth. Hemon, 
Louis, Marie Chapdelaine. Klarman, Father, The Princess of 
Gan-Sar; The Fool of God. Maher, Richard, Shepherd of the 
North. Sheehan, Canon, Luke Delmege; My New Curate. Sad- 
lier, Anna T., The Silence of Sebastian. Sienkiewicz, Henry, With 
Fire and Sword; The Deluge; Pan Michael. Wallace, Lew, Ben 
Hur. Wiseman, Cardinal, Fabiola. 


Owing to the comprehensiveness of the course in composition 
and to the liberty which the teacher has to work out this course 
according to the needs of the pupils, the possibilities of realizing, 
through the medium of composition, “the aim of Catholic Educa- 
tion so perfectlty expressed in the words of St. Paul—that all may 
meet in the unity of Faith and grow up unto the fullness of the 
age and stature of Christ”*—are almost without limit. Educators 
agree, however, that the realization of this aim can be most ef- 
fectively accomplished through properly directed reading in con- 
nection with work in composition. 

Genuine books inspire faith and courage, confirm hope, beguile 


*Johnson, Rev. George: “Some Fundamental Principles of Catholic 
Education,” Proceedings and Addresses of C. E. A., xx: 548-555, Novem- 
ber, 1923. 
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sorrow, teach wisdom, fill the memory with beautiful and noble 
thoughts, thrill the heart with heroic aspiration, sow the mind 
with seeds of truth, bring the distant and the past with all their 
glories, victories, failures, and defeats, to the homes of even the 
poor and heavy laden to enrich, sooth, and enlighten their weary 
and lonely lives. If parents, teachers, and priests would but take 
the trouble to get definite knowledge concerning books which are 
best suited to rouse the young to mental and moral activity, and 
if then they would wisely direct and encourage them in their 
reading, they would render them higher and more lasting service 
than any which may result from their admonitions, lessons, and 
exhortations.* 


The facts that the trend in education is shifting in emphasis 
from the subject matter to the student taught, from the develop- 
ment of the mind to the guiding of character, that educators realize 
that human material in the hands of the teacher is of far greater 
importance than wealth of equipment, and that vast expenditures 
of money cannot insure a corresponding return in virtue and char- 
acter* are consoling to the Catholic teacher of English, who knows 
that only education which expresses Catholic truths and reflects 
the spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ will meet with satisfactory 
results after all else has failed, and that through this education 

‘y can she send graduates forth from the Catholic school in- 
delibly marked with deep spiritual life which bespeaks Catholic 
education. 

Sister M. Annunciata, O.M. 
St. Agnes Academy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


*Spalding, Bishop: Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education. Chi- 
eago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 1904. 

‘Russell, William H.: “Character Formation in the High School.” Tue 
Catuotic EpucationaL Review, xxv: 135, March, 1927. 











SECONDARY MATHEMATICS AND THE CARDINAL 
PRINCIPLES 


The curriculum makers of today hold that no subject can justify 
its existence in the school unless it answers some specific human 
need. On this basis they have drawn up the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of education. These seven objectives are as familiar to 
the student of education as the decalogue is to the student of 
theology, and so need not be inserted here. 

As one traces the reform in the mathematics curriculum one 
sees that the beginnings of reform grew out of a dissatisfaction 
with the then existing curriculum. This was due to the fact that 
the mathematics, as taught, held no meaning for the pupils and 
hence did not function either in their college work, in business, or 
in life generally. 

Professor Perry of England and Professor Moore of this country 
are the two outstanding figures in the reform movement which 
began the latter part of the nineteenth century. It was these 
two men who definitely called the attention of mathematics 
teachers to the need of revising the course in the high school. 
Perry advocated relating mathematics to subjects of interest to 
boys such as physics and chemistry. Moore urged a more uniform 
course, one that would show the pupils the really close connection 
between the different branches of mathematics and at the same 
time enable him to make use of “the finest mathematics tools 
which the centuries have forged.” 

Following up this reform, the next outstanding feature in the 
movement was the work of the International Commission on 
Teaching Mathematics. This committee, organized in 1909, re- 
ported in 1912 that the tendencies to modification in the curricu- 
lum were “to omit geometric proofs that are either obvious or 
too difficult, to avoid algebraic manipulations of greater com- 
plexity than is requisite to prepare pupils thoroughly for the 
work that lies beyond, and to introduce more problems from 
physics and other sciences and from practical life.” 

The most recent step in the movement for reform was the work 
of the National Committee on Mathematics Requirements in 
Secondary Schools. The report of this committee reflects the 
general trend of mathematics teaching in this country during the 
period 1916-1923. According to this report, the aim of mathe- 
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matics teaching is three-fold, namely, the practical aim (i. e., 
its direct usefulness in life) ; the disciplinary aim (i. e., the forma- 
tion of mental habits which are expected to operate in closely 
related fields); the cultural aim (that is, the eppreciation of 
beauty in geometrical forms of nature, art, and industry and the 
appreciation of the powers of mathematics). 

The last named of these committees, although making its report 
after the publication of the “Seven Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education,” made no attempt to relate the aims of this 
subject to these seven objectives. 

A comparison of the aims as stated by the various committees 
shows a predominance of the disciplinary and utilitarian as the 
objectives to be attained in mathematics teaching. Educators 
now maintain that the disciplinary aim is subordinate to the other 
aims. A subject must be of definite use to a student as well as 
contribute to the development of his mental habits. 

Putting the mathematics course to the test of the seven objec- 
tives, one might ask the following questions: Is geometry essen- 
tial to worthy home membership? Does it contribute to civic or 
moral efficiency? Is it necessary to have studied geometry to 
solve the complex economic problems that confront the worker? 
Does the study of geometry contribute anything to worthy use of 
leisure? From a consideration of these seven aims, it does not 
seem to be presuming too much to rule out, as most improbable, 
all but two, namely, vocational and worthy use of leisure time, as 
the objectives to be attained in teaching mathematics. 

A limited though a very significant report bears out the state- 
ment that the mathematics of the high school has neither an- 
swered a vocational need nor contributed to the attainment of 
“worthy use of leisure.” 

A careful examination and comparison of the high school math- 
ematics curricula of a generation ago and of today shows little 
change, and so it seems safe to say the results should not vary to 
any great extent. Therefore, on this supposition a questionnaire 
was addressed to the parents of high school and college prepara- 
tory students to discover whether or not mathematics had func- 
tioned in their lives. The results of this investigation have been 
summarized very briefly below. 

Of the 91 parents who had studied algebra or geometry only 11 
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or approximately 12 per cent had used it for vocational purposes, 
while 13 parents or 14 per cent claimed that “during the past 
year they had turned to algebra or geometry for an hour or so 
of pleasure. If this report is at all representative, does it seem 
right that a mathematics course, which will only benefit at most 
12 to 14 per cent of those studying it, should take up so much 
time and energy? 

Some of the comments made by the parents are an indictment 
of the way mathematics was taught to them. A clergyman writes: 
“My avocation could greatly profit by them (algebra and geome- 
try) if my training in them had been connected with real life. It 
is deplorable that no teacher ever gave me instruction in types of 
situations needing them. I had one of the best teachers in the 
country, but he never began with difficulties out of life’s ex- 
periences to show why higher mathematics developed.” An engi- 
neer added the following vital comment: “Less ‘abstract’ teaching 
and more concrete tie-up with real things in both subjects would 
net more development of imagination.” 

The question no doubt now arises to the reader: “Why teach 
mathematics?” The answer to this seems to be that mathematics 
opens up a field of thought just as does literature. To appreciate 
more fully the order and symmetry in nature, art and science, to 
realize the importance of mathematics in architecture, astronomy, 
engineering, navigation and the like—in a word, to know that 
“Mathematics makes the world go round,” one needs an acquaint- 
ance with this wonderful tool! Just as an elementary knowledge 
of the art of painting helps one to appreciate and to enjoy more 
deeply the creation of a really great painter, even though the 
student may never create, so, too, in mathematics the more tech- 
nique and skill one possesses, the better can one appreciate its 
masterpieces. 

But it should be added that on this basis, algebra and geometry 
should be elective. No secondary mathematics should be re- 
quired for graduation from a public high school supported by 
public funds. As an elective subject many will benefit; as a re- 
quired subject, too many are discouraged, permanently injured, 
and set back in their education. 

Heena M. Crow ey, 
Marcaret M. HINcHEeEY. 








FOLLOWING UP THE GRADUATES 


It is quite true that the majority of girls who enter the re- 
ligious life go directly from school to a novitiate, and this is 
the safest and most natural course. The transition from school 
life to religious life is much less violent and less difficult than 
that from a self-indulgent and distracted life in the world to 
the discipline and restrictions of a novitiate. Still, we must 
realize that a certain number of those graduates who have a 
real vocation are, for one reason or another, prevented from 
entering the novitiate immediately after school. They go out 
into the world, sometimes into business, sometimes into what 
is called the society life, but still with the fitness in them to be 
religious and with the divine grace of vocation working in their 
mind and heart. 

What can we do to help in the development of these vocations 
which are put in jeopardy by the worldliness of their surround- 
ings and require more self-sacrifice, more faith, a greater degree 
of decision than are needed in the case of those who leave school 
to enter the novitiate? How many or how few these vocations 
may be, we can only estimate, but we are justified in thinking 
that they are rather numerous. When these girls do become 
Sisters, they often make specially good and serviceable members 
of their community, because they have had some experience 
after school. They have rubbed shoulders with life as it is, and 
this has dispelled a good many of their illusions. They can sym- 
pathize keenly with the difficulties of the people who live in the 
world and can prepare their pupils all the better for resisting 
the temptations and allurements of which they have had actual 
experience. 

Hence, some of the most. capable members of religious com- 
munities come from among those who have had some experience 
in the world before entering the novitiate. This is no reason 
for advising children to go out and seek experience before they 
enter, but it is a reason for making special efforts to help and 
safeguard those alumnae who still show signs of a possible voca- 
tion. While we are dealing with this subject of taking care of 
our alumnae and keeping in touch with them from the stand- 
point of the development of vocations, we shall also do well to 
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think of the general importance of such after care. It is quite 
singular, when we reflect on it, how little effort is made on the 
part of Catholic teachers, men as well as women, to follow up 
the after results of their own devoted labors in the classroom. 
When we have devoted seven years in the grade schools and four 
years in high school, and sometimes three more years of college, 
to training, disciplining, instructing a Catholic boy or girl, we 
have made an investment in that young life of effort, toil and 
care which from the most practical standpoint, should be fol- 
lowed up and safeguarded so far as it is possible. 

Even from the viewpoint of the improvement of our education 
system we ought to know definitely what happens to our pupils 
after they leave school. If they go wrong, we ought to be able 
to trace out in some way the causes of their collapse and to 
fortify other students against them. If they are in danger, we 
ought to be able to anticipate the danger, at least for the benefit 
of future generations of students. In the field of medicine, 
more and more importance is being laid on the recording of end 
results and the following up of patients after they leave the 
hospital. What are the end results of our educational system? 
What follow-up work is being done by our Catholic schools so 
that their former pupils may be helped to live out in practice 
the lessons that they learned and may be encouraged to support 
and further the system of education which has trained them 
for life? 

In every hospital worthy of the name, scientific and accurate 
records are kept not only of the progress of treatment but of the 
welfare of the patient after leaving the hospital, and no hospital 
can have a right to the approval of the standardization com- 
mittee unless these records are in good shape and available for 
a really scientific study. How many of all our high schools and 
colleges have anything like an adequate record of their students 
after they leave the school? How far is the immense sum total 
of experience of Catholic young folk after they leave school, 
available for the help of teachers and for the training of the 
present generation? 

This matter is of grave importance for the educational system 
in general, but it is of a special interest from the standpoint of 
the development of vocations. If we followed up our pupils 
better, kept in contact with them, took an active and practical 
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interest in them and made them feel the influence of their school 
reaching out into life, many of the vocations of which we have 
been speaking would develop and fructify instead of being 
stunted by the cold winds of worldliness and killed by the frosts 
of distraction and dissipation of mind. 

In a similar way we can draw a useful comparison from the 
wisdom of those manufacturers who turn out intricate and 
cleverly made machines to do some specific service. One and all, 
from principles of mere business prudence and without any 
thought of philanthropy, they follow up their machines with 
sedulous care. They have a force of skilled mechanics who are 
ever ready to give service when anything goes wrong, and they 
constantly keep in touch with the performance of the machine, 
knowing that the first labor of planning and constructing an 
intricate piece of machinery will be quite lost and useless unless 
it be kept in good order and made to give satisfying service. 

How many of our Catholic schools show anything near as 
much solicitude about the after performance of the wonderful 
produce of their school system as do the manufacturers of 
automobiles and printing presses, about the after performance 
of their commercial products? One may say, and truly, that it 
is much more difficult to follow up a living human being with 
intelligence and free will than to take care of a machine. In 
a sense this is true, and yet it is really much easier to follow up 
and keep in touch with a group of students from the standpoint 
of the number of workers required and the energy invested, 
because machines are senseless and inanimate things in them- 
selves, whereas human beings are possessed of intelligence and 
heart. One capable and devoted worker can move and sway and 
help and keep in touch with a whole group of alumnae of any 
school or college. 

The great difficulty in this matter is that we expect results 
without sufficient labor and we fail to realize that, in order to 
secure the desirable result of contact with our graduates, we 
must provide the necessary means, to wit, one or more persons 
whose work and assignment it is to keep in touch with the 
alumnae. There is a very obvious principle which explains a 
great many lacks and failures in our work, the principle of 
causality, which for our purpose may be stated thus: “To obtain 
any result one must have either a natural cause capable of pro- 
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ducing the result, or else a miracle!” Now, miracles are a 
special favor of God, granted but rarely and for a definite pur- 
pose, and Providence surely does not intend us to depend on 
miracles for conducting our school system. Hence, when we 
want any good effect in regard to our schools or their pupils, the 
one and only way of getting that effect is to supply a propor- 
tionate cause. 

Now, the only proportionate cause which will produce the 
effect of proper contact with our pupils is human effort and 
energy. That is to say, a competent worker must be assigned 
to this task, to follow up and keep in touch with the graduates 
from the school, and to continue to exert upon them, in the 
name of the school, the good influence which they need. Can 
this be done? And how is it to be done? A number of diffi- 
culties arise at once. We have not enough Sisters to meet the 
demand of the classroom. How then can we put aside even one 
for the exclusive work of following up and helping the alumnae? 
The answer to this question might read something as follows: 
You are employing, let us say, ten sisters to teach three hundred 
pupils, but there are hundreds of the graduates of your institu- 
tion who have gone out during the last ten years and are battling 
their way through life in the face of temptations and trials. 
Would it not be worth while to assign one Sister who has the 
personality, the tact and courage to organize and keep hold on 
these graduates? 

Suppose that out of these hundreds of graduates there were 
even ten who might, with such help and kindness, follow a voca- 
tion which God has given them, but which they have hitherto 
neglected. This Sister thus assigned to the alumnae would then 
be the spiritual mother of ten precious vocations which in all 
human probability would be quite lost unless she was assigned 
to the work. What is required of the superiors in such a case 
is to have the faith and foresight to refuse, if need be, the 
thirty more pupils whom one Sister could instruct, to reach 
those graduates who are now drifting hither and yon, many of 
them entirely cut off from the school and its influence. 

Another question that will arise is this: “Grant that we should 
set aside a Sister entirely for this work, what would she do? 
How could she succeed in keeping in touch with the alumnae 
under present conditions?” In answer one might say that if a 
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Sister were to give only part of her time to this work, were 
assigned other occupations and made to depend on odd hours 
for her task of organizing and keeping in touch with the alumnae, 
then she would probably fail. Again, if a Sister were chosen 
for this work who had not the physical energy or the moral 
enthusiasm and personality required for the task, she also would 
probably fail. But if a Sister who is well qualified were given 
the work of caring for the alumnae, and then were instructed 
to devote her whole time to making it a success, she would suc- 
ceed according to the measure of her energy and her capacities. 

The other Sisters ought to help her in every possible way, but 
it would be she who would be responsible for the one important 
task of getting the alumnae organized and keeping them organ- 
ized, and she would not need any special instruction to make 
her take a practical interest in those whose influence is greatest 
for good and especially in those who have shown any signs of 
fitness for the religious life. The very fact that an effort was 
being made by the school systematically and practically, to keep 
in touch with its former pupils would in itself draw back to the 
school and its influences the chosen souls whom God’s grace is 
calling to a religious life. The more we show interest in anyone, 
the more he or she is likely to respond to that interest. The 
less we regard our former pupils, the less our former pupils will 
be likely to regard us. 

At the present time there exists an extraordinary difference 
of practice in different communities. Some communities make a 
great deal more definite and systematic effort to keep in touch 
with their former pupils than others do. But we should be 
interested to know whether any communities feel quite satisfied 
on this point or are able to report that everything possible has 
been done to keep in touch with the former graduates. If this 
be the case, then it would be interesting to hear from these com- 
munities which are, so to say, a hundred per cent efficient, 
whether from time to time one of their former pupils had not 
come to apply for admission to the novitiate, attracted by the 
continual interest shown by the school. Even if this be not the 
case, that school should still feel a sense of satisfaction from 
the reflection that everything possible has been done to safeguard 
and help the former students. 

Besides, it is important to emphasize the fact that the effi- 
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ciency of the work done by a community is in itself a means of 
drawing to that community the active type of energetic and 
capable young women who are looking about for a field of 
true service to God and their fellowmen. Even though the 
sacrifices and efforts made by a community to safeguard and 
help its alumnae should not have had this result of increased 
vocations, it would have been far more than worth while in 
itself. The service rendered to God and man by helping the 
graduates of the institution to live up to the principles given 
them at school, and by encouraging them to take their part in 
turn in aiding and promoting Catholic education, would be 
a sufficient reward. 

E. F. Garescue, S.J. 














EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


THE FIELD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“The field of religious education is a highly specialized side 
of general education. The traditional methods of instruction are 
being subjected, as never before, to scientific scrutiny. Educa- 
tors today are a unit on the need of moral and religious edu- 
cation; even the general public has rebelled against the secular- 
izing tendencies of American public school education. Protestant 
educators have gone to work vigorously to reconstruct both the 
content and methods of religious education as formerly accepted 
by them. Schools of Religious Education have been established 
in a number of universities to prepare directors and teachers of 
religious schools. The Week-Day Religious School and the 
Vacation Religious School have taken the place of the inefficient 
Sunday School. Catholic educators must no less vigorously go 
over the field of Catholic education and prepare themselves to 
meet changing conditions. Experiment and research are prime 
present-day necessities in religious education. It can be said 
without exaggeration that the country looks to the Department 
of Education of the Catholic University of America to conduct 
such researches, to stimulate educational experimentation, and 
to point the way to better religious schools.”—Annual Report of 
the Rt. Rev. James H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic University 
of America. 

EXCESSIVE SPECIALIZATION 


The following criticism of excessive specialization was made 
by Monsignor Ladeuze, Rector of the Louvain University, in his 
inaugural address at the opening of the University last month: 


It is undeniable that we have come to a pass when it becomes 
necessary to be concerned about saving the unity of the mind 
and about preserving the intellect from a pulverization which 
tends to make it subservient to matter by diminishing its 
amplitude. 

We have, in Belgium, higher schools of dentistry, brewery, 
sugar refining, pedagogy and many more; a labor university 
and a colonial university, and, not later than yesterday, it was 
suggested to create a university for the study of reinforced 
concrete. 
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The old universities of the land do not appear to be worried 
about this usurpation of titles, and we might indeed be satisfied 
with smiling at these pretensions were it not that they dissimu- 
late, under cover of a word, an essential flaw of all these institu- 
tions—their narrowmindedness. I do by no means under-value 
their utility; I desire simply to insist upon the serious danger 
resulting from excessive specialization. 

During his years of study, it is dangerous to shut up a young 
man within the narrow confines of a specialty; for it is among 
men that he will be called upon to exercise the function to which 
he prepares himself. If he knows nothing but his profession, 
his splendid ignorance of all the rest will make of him, all 
through life, a stray among the humans with whom he’ll have 
to mix. 

Bringing to play but one aptitude of the intellect, the specialist 
paralyzes all the others and no longer understands what is not 
of his specialty. And, what is worse, using always the same 
methods of research, having ever recourse to the same processes 
of reasoning, he carries these methods and his processes into 
other domains, into domains to which they are not adapted, 
where they will necessarily lead him into error. Excessive spe- 
cialization narrows the horizon of thought, warps and blunts the 
intellect. 

And yet, specialization is just as necessary for the young man 
who prepares himself for his career as for the full-grown man at 
his task in society. The solution of the problem can be found 
only in the broadening of specialization by the bringing of all 
specialties into close contact and by connecting them with gen- 
eral philosophy; that is to say, by their reunion in an all-around 
university. 

More than ever before we need for our country, entering upon 
its one hundredth year of existence, and for all its individual 
citizens, men capable of examining issues under all their aspects, 
men who respect the order of values, who do not shut themselves 
up into unilateral systems and conceptions, dealing with those 
who do not share their views only by pelting them with stones. 


THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


That agency of government heretofore most often spoken of 
as “the Bureau of Education,” which is a part of the Department 
of the Interior, will in the future be officially designated as “the 
Office of Education.”’ An announcement to this effect was made 
by Secretary Wilbur. The change was made upon the recom- 
mendation of Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Commissioner Cooper, after six months’ study, has worked 
out a scheme of reorganization for the Office of Education which 
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has been approved by Secretary Wilbur, his chief, and which 
is immediately to become effective. The fundamental principle 
upon which the reorganization has been based is a conception 
of the Office of Education as a research organization rather than 
an administrative agency. Under the new organization its 
policy will be to abandon as far as possible whatever it has been 
doing in an administrative way and to concentrate upon fact 
finding, surveys and research in the many fields of education. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE COOPERATION URGED FOR PEACE PLANS 


The cooperation of all the Catholic colleges and universities 
in this country is being sought by the Catholic Association for 
International Peace in the promotion of its plan for the inaugura- 
tion of study clubs on international subjects among Catholic 
students. 

It is the plan of the Association to have in every Catholic 
institution of higher learning one or more study clubs, each 
composed of a few interested students. It is the hope that these 
groups, meeting regularly every two or three weeks under the 
leadership of an instructor or an able student, will go far in pro- 
moting Catholic thought on “current, vital questions of inter- 
national importance and in stimulating greater interest in special 
courses being taught in the colleges.” 

The Association has forwarded to the colleges and universities 
specially prepared study outlines on “International Ethics,” 
“Latin America and the United States” and “The Christian 
Way to Peace.” Other study outlines that are to be made 
available in the near future are “Sources of International 
Enmity,” “Security and Disarmament,” and “Papal Pronounce- 
ments on Peace.” A bibliography is furnished to assist the stu- 
dent groups in their studies. 


VACATION SCHOOL COURSE 


A permanent course in vacation school teaching is now in 
course of preparation by the Rural Life Bureau, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
director of the Bureau, expects that the course will be completed 
in time for use in 1931. 

The course will be based largely on experience of teachers who 
have been mailed a questionnaire compiled by the Rev. John M. 
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Wolfe, S.T.D., Ph.D., superintendent of schools of the archdiocese 
of Dubuque, Ia. This questionnaire has been sent to diocesan 
superintendents of schools, educational departments of Catholic 
women’s colleges, Sisters and priests throughout the country. 

Meanwhile, a committee composed of the Rev. Felix Pitt, 
superintendent of diocesan schools, Louisville, Ky., and the Rev. 
Leon MeNeil, of Wichita, Kans., is preparing a course of study 
to be used immediately and until the permanent course is com- 
pleted. This committee is collaborating with the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in Los Angeles, which has had much 
experience in vacation school work. 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Growth in the number of teachers’ colleges has been an out- 
standing tendency during the past decade, according to the 
Office of Education. Since 1919-20 the number of teachers’ 
colleges increased from 47 to 137. In 1927-28, thirty-six insti- 
tutions, distributed over fifteen states, were added to the list 
of teachers’ colleges. Most of these four-year institutions were 
developed from two- and three-year normal schools by the addi- 
tion of a year or two of work. 

Growth in the number of schools, colleges and equivalent major 
divisions of education in the universities and colleges has also 
been noteworthy. More than three-fourths of the state universi- 
ties now have schools or colleges of education; approximately 
half of these have been organized within the past ten years. In 
addition to the institutions having these major professional 
teacher-training units, by far the larger number of more than 
900 other colleges, junior colleges and universities in this country 
have departments, curricula or courses in professional education, 
and thus contribute to the training of teachers, supervisors and 
administrators for American schools. 


The Library Section of the National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation will hold a regional meeting in the Library of Loyola 
University, Chicago, on December 29, at 2:00 p.m. 

A representative attendance is urged as important matters 
will come before the meeting, especially the consideration of the 
Guide to Catholic Periodical Literature. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Pageant of America. Vol. [V, The March of Commerce (1927), 
by Malcolm Keir; Vol. VI, The Winning of Freedom (1927), 
by William Wood and R. H. Gabriel; Vol. VII, Jn Defense of 
Liberty (1928), by William Wood and R. H. Gabriel; and 
Vol. IX, The Makers of a New Nation (1928), by John Spencer 
Bassett. 

The March of Commerce is deeply interesting and can well be 
read by even specialists in the field of American industrial his- 
tory. Colonial commerce, early shipbuilding, the triangular 
trade, ship advertisements, the slave traffic, and commercial re- 
strictions are described in the preliminary chapter. Under the 
“Old Merchant Marine,” the pupil will note the effect of the 
Revolution on commerce, the Mediterranean trade, the opening 
of the China trade which enriched New Engiand, the West 
Indian traffic, internal trade, whaling, fast packets, immigrant 
ships, McKay and shipbuilding, and shipping to Californian and 
Australian gold fields. A third chapter shows the evolution of 
roads, canals, the Cumberland Road, Natchez and Michigan 
trails, ferries, bridges, sleighs, coaches, contestoga wagons, tav- 
erns, the Erie Canal, canal boats, river flat boats, and internal 
river trade. A whole chapter depicts the invention of the steam- 
boat and the growth of steamboating on the rivers and Great 
Lakes, and finally in trans-Atlantic voyages. A splendid chapter 
traces by picture and notes the evolution of railroads, loco- 
motives, cars, car equipment, safety devices, sleepers, and rail- 
way stations. This is followed by an account of the railroad 
builders, the transcontinental railroad, railroad mergers, and 
charts showing the tremendous increase in railroad mileage which 
has been a chief factor in national industrial development. 
Closely allied is the account of the express business. There 
follows a chapter on ocean and lake commerce. The section on 
the letter post tracing the handling of mail from Donegan’s 
time to the present railway mail and air mail is particularly 
instructive as an indication of the complexity and progress of 
everyday American life, especially when taken in connection 
with the chapters on telegraphic and telephonic communication. 
Final chapters show the evolution of the automobile and of air 
travel. 

In The Winning of Freedom, four chapters are allotted to the 
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Indian and French colonial wars: blockhouses, palisades, guns, 
cannon, tactics, fighting ships, Pequots, King Philip, Indian 
raids, Iroquois chiefs, soldiers, colonial war lords, French leaders, 
Louisbourg, frontier rivalries, Braddock, Acadians, Montcalm, 
Wolfe, Quebec, and the Cherokee uprising. For a non-militarist 
people assuredly Americans have had their share of fighting! 
Five chapters depict the Revolution in considerable detail: 
battles, campaigns, leaders, uniforms, sea-fighting, charts and a 
multitude of pictures. Again the spirit is good. It is not anti- 
English, yet it is thoroughly American in tone. Gibault, Barry, 
Pulaski, Kalb, Kosciuszko, Rochambeau and the French are all 
present; and the omission of the O’Brien Brothers is no serious 
drawback. A few pages depict the Barbary War, a century 
of West Point, while two chapters are assigned to the War of 
1812. One is struck by the pictures of the Mexican War figures 
with the idea that it was a training skirmish for the leaders of 
the Civil War: Beauregard, Grant, McClellan, Jackson, Johns- 
ton, Davis, Lee, and Meade. An uninteresting and an unneces- 
sary war—even pictures add no glamor to “our first war with 
Mexico.” 

In the volume, In Defense of Liberty, the general editor 
writes a clever survey of American military policy which indi- 
cates the need of preparedness: “War is engendered by weakness 
which invites as well as by strength which menaces.” Lord 
Wolseley, English observer with Lee’s army, is quoted as saying 
that a single army corps of trained men would have turned 
victory to either side. Whether preparedness would have pre- 
vented the Civil War is doubtful. Nor is it safe to stress the 
fact that only one-third of the regular army officers went with 
the South, or a handful of private soldiers, unless one knows 
what percentage of the army officers and men actually had come 
from the South. However, the lesson of preparedness was not 
learned nor did Congress care to learn if one may judge from 
the silencing of Major Gen. Emory Upton’s frankly written 
Military Policy of the United States for twenty-five years until 
Secretary of War Root finally published the book. There is a 
note relative to peace societies from 1812 to the present, some 
of which go too far in the direction of non-resistance. Hence 
America’s costly unpreparedness in 1917! 

In eight chapters the compilers describe the Civil War by 
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means of notes which are not infrequently quotations from 
memoirs, campaign histories, etc., and by a wealth of pictures 
and cuts. Few significant figures are left out. War songs and 
campaign maps add value. Hardly enough stress is placed on 
the difficulties of obtaining recruits, the skill with which able- 
bodied men of means found substitutes, the unfairness of the 
draft, and the actual causes of draft riots. More attention 
might have been given to desertions which reached astounding 
proportions. The tone is fair. The South is treated with a 
spirit of justice which may annoy the G. A. R. Indeed there is 
the usual lack of critical, iconoclastic comment which one finds 
in books intended to sell. A chapter suffices for the Spanish 
War. One is glad to note that Cervera and Montojo are accred- 
ited with ability and courage even though their fleets were 
wretchedly prepared. A few pages are quite sufficient for the 
invasion of China in the days of the Boxers. The section on the 
World War is excellently done—portraits, plans, camp-life, songs, 
pictures, battles, and the like—and should be inspiring to “red- 
blooded high school boys.” Possibly the military importance of 
the “Yale gang” is over-stressed, but this is a laudatory and 
explainable weakness in a Yale volume. This book will be 
welcomed by high school teachers and pupils, for the textbooks 
of necessity give a meager account of the war for democracy. 
In The Makers of a New Nation, Professor Ralph Gabriel, 
general editor, contributes an introductory essay, “Political Folk- 
ways of Industrial America,” which surveys our political his- 
tory from 1865, when the union was “pinned together with 
bayonets,” until the epoch-making immigration restriction act 
which symbolizes the self-preservation of the new national con- 
sciousness which in turn “has been largely responsible for the 
failure of the United States to become a member of the League 
of Nations, and which has had such offensive manifestations as 
the recent Ku Klux Klan.” The late Professor Bassett, of Smith 
College, is responsible for the political survey as it appears in 
a short prefatory notice and in notes which accompany 668 
pictures, portraits, and cartoons illustrative of our political life, 
campaigns, leaders, and politicians. A surprising number of the 
cartoons are taken from Harper’s Weekly, Frank Leslie’s Jllus- 
trated Newspaper, and Puck. Of the foreign caricatures on 
American life, there should have been more from continental 
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papers, whereas the London Punch is alone featured. Nowhere 
else will one find as many portraits of national leaders, though 
the editor’s “write-ups” are not especially brilliant but rather 
careful, cautious estimates which will not challenge criticism. 
Even the Harding cabinet is left in peace, as though the Tweed- 
Grant era of scandals was the last which may be touched upon 
by prudent men. 

As the high school pupil covers the various chapters in its 
American history textbook, he might well be referred to this 
pictorial review of “Lincoln and the Imperiled Union,” “Recon- 
structing the Union,” “Readjustment under Grant,” “Hayes and 
the Spoilsmen,” “Political and Economic Reform under Cleve- 
land,” “New Policies under’ Harrison,” “Democratic Revolt 
under Cleveland,” “McKinley and the War with Spain,” “Roose- 
velt and Political Reform,” “Taft’s Efforts to obtain Harmony,” 
“Wilson and Domestic Issues,” and “World War Politics and 
Reconstruction.” 

The Pageant of America does more than merely depict the 
gradual evolution of American life from the primitive colonial 
beginnings. In itself, it portrays the modern method of teaching 
social and political history, though too few teachers realize that 
history should no longer be taught as it was in the days of the 
sires. This series might even convince the old fashioned that 
American history has a practical and cultural place in the cur- 
riculum and that it can hardly be regarded as an unessential 
subject to be turned over to an untrained person who has a 
spare hour or two from mathematics or Latin. In this respect 
history and English have received sad treatment in our high 
schools! 

RicHarD J. PURCELL. 


Catholic Influence on Longfellow, by R. P. Hickey, S.M., Ph.D. 
Kirkwood, Mo.: Maryhurst Normal Press, 1928. Pp. 334. 
To discover the Catholic element in the works of the poet by 

a study of his sources and authorities is the aim of this treatise. 

Wide and accurate has been the research to discover American, 

English, French, Spanish, Italian and Germanic Catholic influ- 

ences. The objective of the work, to aid the Catholic student 

and teacher in an honest evaluation of Longfellow and his writ- 
ings, is realized. 
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Longfellow, in the brief introduction, is cited as the first 
American protestant to make serious efforts to enter fully into 
the spirit of the life and practice of Catholicism. The strength 
of his religous faith is illustrated by his filial abandonment to 
the will of God. A Unitarian by profession, he accepted most 
of the truths of the Christian religion. “His was the religion 
of the two great Commandments.” 

Discussing American influences, Dr. Hickey shows that the 
Catholic atmosphere pervading Evangeline, “one of the sweetest 
pastorals in any language,” was the fruit, not of actual meeting 
with the people and scenes described, but of a study of the man- 
ners, habits and history of the Nova Scotians, of an extensive 
knowledge of the legends and superstitions of the Middle Ages, 
and of recollections of travel in Catholic countries. In Hiawatha, 
which shows no Catholic influence until the last Canto, the 
writer shows how great was Longfellow’s debt in this section to 
Father Marquette’s own account of his travels. 

Slight, the author asserts, was the influence of the French 
language and literature on the poet’s literary career. Two pas- 
sages from Outre-Mer show most characteristic Catholic and 
anti-Catholic treatment of Catholic themes. Citations to show 
direct and indirect influence are made. Throughout the treatise, 
the findings of other research workers, notably Rev. A. Baum- 
gartner, S.J., and Dr. Paul Morin, are given. When Dr. 
Hickey’s interpretation differs from that of other authorities, 
he substantiates. his arguments convincingly. 

The scope of Spanish influence is noteworthy. Longfellow, 
through years of assiduous study—his diary shows entries of 
twelve years devoted to the philological study of Spanish,—ac- 
quired an enviable knowledge of the literature and customs of 
Spain. The Spanish Student, modeled on the dramas of Lope 
de Vega and Calderon, lyrics, “Tarquemada” in the Tales of a 
Wayside Inn, sonnets, more than thirty translations from the 
Spanish, and his Castles in Spain, the fruit of fifty years’ ac- 
quaintance and association with Spanish lands and lore, breathe 
the spirit of Spain and show Longfellow’s wide acquaintance 
with that sunny land. 

The poet’s search for the aesthetic rather than for truth is 
demonstrated in the chapters on Italian influences. This sec- 
tion, one of the most admirable in the work, not only shows the 
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effect of the Divina Commedia on Longfellow’s life but gives 
most valuable data on the poem itself, the correctness of the 
interpretation, the translation, the annotations of Longfellow. 
The author contends that the contribution of the notes and an- 
notations of the poem to the fame of Longfellow is greater than 
that of the actual translation of the poem. Elsewhere (p. 327) 
he calls the translation of the Divina Commedia Longfellow’s 
“greatest Catholic work.” 

One is struck by the scope and thoroughness of the research, 
by the insight which discovers the many questions not within 
the limits of the thesis, but offering a valuable field for other 
research workers. The writer keeps strictly to the thesis at- 
tempted: the Catholic element and its sources. 

Longfellow’s failure to make the Golden Legend consistently 
Catholic is explained: the atmosphere of the faith is present, 
but the characters are inconsistent. Romanticism and modern 
enlightenment detract from a truly supernatural treatment. The 
weak spot, Dr. Hickey asserts, is the author’s lack of belief in 
dogma. 

The range of the American poet’s readings of Catholic authors, 
with special attention to his use of the works of Montalembert 
and Kenelin Digby, is well illustrated by this passage:. “With 
such masters as Digby, Montalembert, Ozanam, Dante, Tasso, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon, together with the reminiscences of 
travel in the Catholic countries of France, Spain, Italy and 
Austria, Longfellow was eminently prepared to portray in his 
poems the beautiful, the good, the true, which are found in the 
highest degree in Catholicism. He has drawn upon the whole 
range of Catholic theology, philosophy, devotions, ritual, insti- 
tutions and popular legends and traditions to develop the theme 
of his masterpiece” (p. 285). 

The discussion of the poet’s philosophy of life, as found in 
the “Psalm of Life’ and “Excelsior,” is enlightening. Even 
more helpful is the treatment of his moral teaching as inter- 
preted in these two poems and in “The Ladder of St. Augustine.” 
His dogmatic views, illustrated in the novel Kavanagh and the 
“Interlude to the Theologian’s Tale,” were summed up in his 
contention that the various sects of Christendom should sink 
their dogmatic differences and meet on a common ground with 
love, to him “active charity,” replacing dogma. 
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The concluding chapter, a scholarly summary of the study, 
shows us the real Longfellow who “approved, applauded, or 
admired only inasmuch as what he saw or read appealed to his 
passing fancy, esthetic sense, or sympathy for his fellow man. 
In other words, the truths, the beauties, and the ‘endless deeds 
of charities’ worked upon his sentimental nature, but did not 
strike deep roots into his reason” (p. 329). 

The bibliography appended is an extensive one, although Dr. 
Hickey notes that it contains only a partial list of the works 
consulted. The treatise, thoroughly scholarly in its conception 
and treatment, is a real contribution to the critical study of 
American literature. 

Sister M. AcNes ALMA. 


The Mind of the Missal, by Martindale, S. J. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1929. 

As the blurb on the cover tells us, The Mind of the Missal 
has one ambition: “To reach Mass through the Missal.” The 
book consists of three parts. In the first, which is the shortest, 
the structure and form of the Ordinary of the Mass is com- 
mented on with a view to better participation of the faithful in 
the Mass. It is fortunately a far way from the allegorical in- 
terpretations of the Mass so common with us even in recent 
generations. It follows the sound principle of reading the mean- 
ing of the Mass out of the text of the Mass; but in some in- 
stances the different stages of the august sacrifice could have 
been more emphasized in accordance with, e.g., the recent books 
of the author’s German confrere, Father Kramp, S.J. Thus it 
will help little, and it is not accurate, to say the Mass of the 
Catechumens falls into two parts—“what the priest says at the 
foot of the altar-steps, and what he says after he has mounted 
them” (p. 7). Such a division is, after all, rather external than 
not. And it sounds a bit “breezy” and out of place to say, “The 
people who had been merely answering invocations experienced 
the need of expanding their lungs” (p. 16)—by way of explain- 
ing the transition from the Kyrie to the Gloria. 

Parts two and three, constituting over four-fifths of the book, 
are a running commentary on selected texts of the Masses of 
the Season and some of the principal Votive Masses, Masses of 
the Common, and a few feasts of Saints. The commentaries are 
not studied but free and stimulating, and stress the spiritual 
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application of the Mass texts. The purpose here is, in the au- 
thor’s own words, “that the readers would use it [the book] to 
prepare their Sunday or even week-day Mass, along with the 
Missal. Thus they would learn very soon to use the Missal 
without referring at all to this book” (p. 52). It is an admir- 
able purpose, and the matter is well calculated to achieve it. 
There is, of course, no exhausting of the treasures contained in 
the Mass texts; so the one thing to do is to stimulate to more 
intelligent and fruitful use of the Mass prayers;—and that the 
author’s book should do. Unfortunately there is neither table 
of contents nor index to make the book more readily available 
for reference as occasion demands. These should be provided 
in a second edition, for the good to be achieved is worthy of the 
best that can be done to further it. Too long have we been 
indifferent or else half-hearted in our approach to the Mass. 
The author rightly says in the last paragraph of the first part: 

“Tt is far better to see first what the point of the various ele- 
ments in our ritual really was: else, Mass either remains a 
jumble of haphazard prayers and actions, as it looked to me 
when first I watched it; or it gets treated with arbitrary devo- 
tion. I have thought often that while undoubtedly there is, 
even for the heretic, an ‘atmosphere’ about Mass that is like 
nothing else, yet it is cruel to ask a convert to love and enter 
into the joy of our liturgy if its sheer physiology and biology, 
so to say, be not explained to him. Certainly, I have known 
Mass to ‘come alive’ for many, once they knew the ‘why and 
wherefore’ of its details. Then they could use what hitherto 
had but passed before their eyes.” 

Vircit Micuet, O.S.B. 
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